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Just about everybody knows that Xerox 
makes the best big copiers in the business. 

But lately more and more people are 
catching on to the fact that they also make 
the best small copiers in the business. 

What’s causing all the excitement is that 
with small Xerox copiers, small businesses 
can now be just as fussy as big businesses 
about the quality they get, while being very 
stingy about what they get it for. 

And with prices just about as low as they 
come, small Xerox copiers turn stingy into an art. 

But it’s what Xerox gives small business 
to be fussy about that really drives our 
competitors crazy. 

First, because we believe that too few 
features can be as costly as too many, Xerox 
has a much bigger selection of small copiers 
than anyone else. 

Second, because appearances are 


important, they all deliver those famous Xerox 
plain paper copies that are virtually 
indistinguishable from the original, even on 
the company letterhead. 

So now everyone looking for a small 
copier can be fussy and stingy. 

It’s simply a question of talking to the 
right people. 

Call 1-800-268-9074 or write: Xerox Canada Inc., Box 911, 
Station U, Toronto, Ontario M8Z 5P9. 

I believe in fussy and stingy and I’d like more information about 
small Xerox copiers. 

PLEASE PRINT 

Name_ 

Title_ 

Company_ 

Address_ 

City_ 


. Prov._ 


| Postal Code_ 


.Phone_ 


X81 AI5 


Xerox Canada Inc. 

XEROX 


XEROX is a registered trademark of XEROX CORPORATION used by XEROX CANADA INC. as a registered user. 
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W e didn’t find the note to the 
milkman until a few days after 
we’d moved into the building. 
It was written, in the shivering script of 
the elderly, on a square of cardboard, 
criss-crossed with masking tape and 
tucked inside the small delivery box 
just outside the apartment door. It 
said, 

Please 

Only leave 1-qt. cartons of Homo, 
as we can not lift the 2-qt. cartons 

Thank you 

The building itself isn’t one of 
those crowded tenements Suzanne 
Babin refers to in her article in this 
issue (The Region, page 9). It’s a 
comfortable high-rise on one of the 
lovelier streets in Halifax’s downtown. 
It has a large number of elderly resi¬ 
dents, some of whom have lived there 
since the building opened, more than 
15 years ago. They aren’t much like the 
women Babin interviewed either. They 
can manage the escalating rentals and 
sometimes even go south to escape 
that most depressing period of the 
Atlantic year, the transition from win¬ 
ter to spring. 

But if Bibiana Tobin of Newfound¬ 
land and Muriel Kennedy of Nova 
Scotia differ from the anonymous 
writer of the message to the milkman 
in terms of the lifestyle they can afford, 
they do share common ground: They’re 
all victims of society’s failure to respond 
to special needs. 

Special needs stem from special 
causes: Mental and physical handicaps, 
poverty, prejudice. Or, as in the case of 
the group we’ve called Atlantic Cana¬ 
da’s forgotten women, from a com¬ 
bination of causes. The 17,000 women 
who make up this group within a 
group are not elderly but aging, and in 
many cases they are alone, unprepared 
and economically dependent in a world 
which nothing in their past experience 
has equipped them for. 

Seventeen thousand isn’t an insig¬ 
nificant figure in a region the size of 
the Atlantic provinces. But it’s not 
difficult to understand why women in 
the 55- to 64-year-old age group can 
become a forgotten part of the com¬ 
munity. Most of them have spent and 
continue to spend their lives inside 
their own homes. They lack organiza¬ 
tion and a voice—the kind that pene¬ 



trates to the legislative assemblies and 
cabinet rooms of the country. They are 
embarrassed by the condition they’re 
in and embarrassment leads more often 
to silent tolerance than to active com¬ 
plaint. Unfortunately, silent tolerance 
finds a ready ally in our own insen¬ 
sitivity to the problems associated with 
aging. 

Several years ago I stood in a very 
long lineup at a movie theatre behind a 
couple, probably in their sixties. The 
film was That s Entertainment , a series 
of clips from old Hollywood musicals 
dating back to the first days of talking 
pictures. I think the man and woman 
must have seen some of those movies 
when they were new. 

The line inched ahead, painfully 
slowly, for about two blocks until they 
reached the ticket seller where they 
produced their senior citizens’ discount 
card and were told promptly that all 
special discounts were cancelled for 
this show. They looked at each other. 
Then the man put his money and card 
back in his wallet and they walked 
away. 

I don’t know how marginal their 
economic existence was. Obviously, 
tight enough not to allow for the 
difference between regular and discount 
ticket prices. Just as obviously, a thea¬ 
tre which was using a special marketing 
tool to induce them to part with a few 
of those dollars had snatched the tool 
back just at the time when it might 
have been most welcome and useful. I 
doubt if Clint Eastwood or the latest 
neo-Gothic horror flick would have 
drawn the old couple out on a chilly 
evening. 

“Atlantic Canada’s Forgotten 
Women” makes a convincing case for 
special recognition of a special group. 
We need to be more sensitive to their 
problems. And to the problems of 
those who can no longer lift the 2-qt. 
milk cartons. 
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Feedback 



One of the most enjoyable ways to complete a fine dinner 
is with a snifter of Paarl brandy. Paarl ages all its brandies 
in oak casks for smoothness and flavour. And in the fine 
tradition of imported Paarl 5 Star Brandy, comes our finest 
brandy yet - VSOP A unique blend of brandies, aged for 
up to 10 years. Costs just slightly more. Wj MTnME Tit Y 

Imported Paarl Brandies. One good TTi^fiTiT 
brandy has led to another. 1 A A fv 1 1 


Anger and disgust 

Your article on Barbara Kowalski 
(St. Rita Says No , Nova Scotia, April) 
affected many of my emotions. I felt 
anger and disgust at the “medico- 
morals” committee of St. Rita Hospital 
and compassion and sympathy for 
Kowalski for being so unnecessarily 
subjected to the committee’s dis¬ 
criminatory judgements. Here we have 
the only medical institution in Sydney 
offering obstetrical services, and 
operated through provincial govern¬ 
ment funds, presuming to tell Kowalski 
that, in essence, because she is not 
living in a manner conducive to their 
beliefs, they cannot provide a service 
[tubal ligation] that she would no 
doubt receive is she were legally 
married. Kowalski has my unending 
admiration and support for deciding 
to bring this matter to the Human 
Rights Commission and to public 
attention. 

Donna Dicks 
Corner Brook, Nfld. 

The prosecution rests 

Stewart Lamont rests his case for 
lawyers on the wrong grounds ( Wanted: 
A Good Defence for the Legal Profes¬ 
sion , Opinion, April). He is correct in 
suggesting that a lawyer drawing a 
contract “is performing as specialized 
a skill as a surgeon performing a 
tonsillectomy.” Where the difference 
lies, however, is in the tool used by the 
lawyer. Surgical scissors are specific 
and sharp. Language is neither. Thus 
arise the complaints from people who, 
having paid a lawyer to draw up a 
contract, go to court in a dispute only 
to learn that a word does not mean 
what it says. To add insult to injury, 
they then have to pay legal fees again. 
Lawyer-bashing is unfair if we do not 
recognize that language is inherently 
ambiguous. Lamont also suggests that 
lawyers are all “highly trained pro¬ 
fessionals in rapidly shrinking mar¬ 
kets.” I must disagree. Not all are 
highly trained and the market is not 
shrinking (people’s imaginations are, 
instead). 

Peter Dale 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

John Greene was right 

I have great respect for Fonse 
Faour, Newfoundland’s new NDP 
leader, and am glad to see him recog¬ 
nized by your magazine ( Ladies and 
Gentlemen, the Next Premier Is... New¬ 
foundland and Labrador, March). 
However, I also have great respect for 
former leader John Greene who, ac¬ 
cording to your article, “regularly com- 
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TIGHTEN TOUR 

BELT WITHOUT 



THE PINCH. 


These days, tightening 
our belts is becoming a 
way of life. 

And consumers have 
rarely been hit harder 
than while filling their 
gas tanks. 

Fuel costs, to put it simply, 


have cramped our style. 
But there is one very 
comforting alternative. 

The Rabbit Diesel. 

According to 1980 Transport 
Canada ratings, it's the #1 fuel 
efficient car in the country, with an 
astounding fuel consumption rating 
of a slight 5.0 L/100 km* (56 mpg). 

So you can drive for miles without 
driving yourself to the poorhouse. 

And since the diesel engine works 
on a different combustion principle 
than gas engines, there are no spark 
plugs, ignition coil, distributor, points, 


condensor, or carburetor to replace 
or adjust. Plus engine wear is 
greatly reduced because diesel fuel 
acts as a natural lubricant, which 
helps eliminate the pinch of high 
maintenance costs. 

Another pleasant aspect of the 
Rabbit Diesel is that it won't pinch 


you as a driver or passenger. 
While most car manufacturers 
are busily shrinking their cars inside 
and out, we've already taken great 
pains to keep you free of painfully 
cramped interiors. 

Inside, the Rabbit Diesel has 
enough room for four happy adults 
and their cargo. With standard fea¬ 
tures like fully reclining front bucket 
seats. Deep cut-pile carpeting. An 
electric rear window defroster. And 
a heat and sound insulation treat¬ 
ment for increased comfort and quiet. 
Combine diesel driving economy, 
creature comforts, and engineering 
features such as rack-and- 
pinion steering and independent 
suspension. Add these to a body 
structure that has been compared 
to a Mosler safe, and it's no wonder 
the Rabbit Diesel has such an 
incredibly high resale value. 


So, if you're thinking of 
tightening yourbelt,think 
Rabbit 
Diesel. 


The only 
part of you 
it will pinch 
is your pennies. 


THE 
VOLKSWAGEN 


*Based on approved Transport Canada test methods. Your fuel consumption will vary depending on how and 
where you drive, weather conditions, optional equipment and condition of your car. 
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Atlantic Canada's 
Meeting Centre 

Halifax International 

AI RPORT HOTE L 

24 Hour Courtesy 
Limousine Service 
3 Minutes from Airport 


To make arrangements 
for your regional meeting, 
call Peter Murphy, 

(902) 861-1860 or 
Telex 019 22815 


AIRPORT HOTEL HALIFAX 


117 Well appointed rooms, 15 minutes from 
Metro Indoor & outdoor pool & sauna 
Piano Bar Lounge, Dining Room, Coffee Shop. 

Tel: (902) 861 >1860 Telex 019-2281 
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In CAPE BRETON 
make the ^Jormafcrag 
your FIRST place to stay. 

The Normaway, nestled in the heart of 
highland Cape Breton, should be your first 
choice for fine food and lodging on the 
Cabot Trail. Tour the area, perhaps on our 
bicycles, go deep-sea fishing or angling on 
the famous Margaree, return for a game of 
tennis, dinner and an evening by the fireside. 
To enjoy the relaxed, intimate atmosphere of 
this unique country inn, write or phone Mr. 
David M. MacDonald. 


tftlje ^Normafcmg <3lmt 

Margaree Valley, N.S. 
Open June 12 
(902) 248-2987 


Feedback 


plained about the ‘immoral’ capitalist 
system ‘exploiting’ workers and urged 
the nationalization of multinational 
fishing companies.” As a longtime 
member of the NDP and a candidate 
in the last two provincial elections, I’d 
like to say that I joined the New 
Democratic Party because 1 was so 
strongly opposed to the very same 
things Mr. Greene ‘‘regularly com¬ 
plained about.” I thought the party 
existed because it was opposed to the 
exploitation of workers. 

Helen Porter 
Mount Pearl 
Newfoundland 

We want respect too 

As a medical technologist, I read 
Our Nurses Want More Money and a 
Little Respect (Region, March) with 
interest. 1 feel it is necessary to point 
out, however, that there are others in 
health care professions that get even 
less recognition. In the lab where I’m 
employed, we also work shifts, week¬ 
ends, Christmas, and New Year’s for 
less pay than technologists west of the 
Maritimes. 

Jocelyn Corkum, RT 
Halifax, N.S. 

We goofed 

1 would like to set the record 
straight about on-campus day care at 
Memorial University in St. John’s 
(Back-to-School Guide for Atlantic 
Women , Atlantic Woman, March). 
We have a thriving day care/ pre-school 
service, which was set up by the Stu¬ 
dents’ Union at Memorial about six 
years ago. Our centre is situated in the 
student apartment complex on campus. 

Marion Butt, 
Director 
MUN Pre-school Centre 
Memorial University 
St. John's 

No sympathy 

I’m afraid I don’t have much sym¬ 
pathy for the Chatham-Newcastle area 
concerning its financial future if the 
Canadian Armed Forces base closes 
{Chatham Fights for Its Life , New 
Brunswick, March). From 1960 to 
1962, my husband and I were members 
of the RCAF, stationed at the radar 
base. The local merchants sold us 
overpriced merchandise, inching prices 
up on paydays. 1 also remember vividly 
the apartments rented to armed forces 
personnel not fortunate enough to 
obtain housing on the base. The rents 
were outrageous, and in most cases the 
apartments were fire traps. 

Charlotte Jenkins 
New Germany, N.S. 
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Make Your Holiday Dreams Come True At 


September 12,1981 


17th Fantastic Season 


World Premiere 
Friday, July 3 i 


Opens 
June 29 


FAUNTLEROY 


More fun than a fourth of July Parade. 


the best new musical to hit the 
Charlottetown Festival In ages 

Jamie Portman 

Nv Southam News Service S 


V Opens 


Six original Canadian Musicals • Lobstei 
Sunday Night Concerts • Summer Exh 
• BILLY BISHOP GOES TO WAR 


Ticket Information and Reservations 


Maritime Automobile Assoc./World Wide Travel 

Haymarket Square, Saint John, N.B. (506) 657-3470 
K-Mart Plaza, Moncton, N.B. (506) 384-4586 
7169 Chebucto Road, Halifax, N.S. (902) 453-2320 

Lobster Shanty North 

Montague, P.E.I. (902) 838-2463 

Sea Breeze Motel 

Souris (Kingsboro), P.E.I. (902) 357-2371 


Festival Box Office — (902) 892-1267 located in the 
Lower Foyer of Confederation Centre of the Arts. 

Llnkletter Travel 

325 Market Street, Summerside, P.E.I. (902) 436-7244 
Charlottetown Mall, Charlottetown, P.E.I. (902) 892-0124 
8 Church Street, Box 544, Amherst, N.S. (902) 667-3571 


CONFEDERATION CENTRE OF THE ARTS 

Canada’s National Memorial to the Fathers of Confederation 

Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, Canada 


'Canada’s Favorite 
Musical" 









CARTA BLANC* 


RUM - RHUM 


BM DISTILLERY 

CO. LTD 

BRAMPTON, CANADA 
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See? Bacardi is beautiful by itself. Clean. Light. Smooth-tasting. That’s why it goes 
so smoothly with so many mixers. So pour on the orange juice, the ginger ale, the 
cola or the lemon-lime. When you start it with Bacardi, you can bet you’ll enjoy it. 
For a good food and drink recipe booklet, write FBM Distillery Co. Ltd., 

P.O. Box 368, Brampton, Ontario L6V2L3. 

Get to know the real taste of Bacardi rum. 

BACARDI RUM(S) PRODUCED BY SPECIAL AUTHORITY AND UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF BACARDI & COMPANY LIMITED. BACARDI AND BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS 
OF BACARDI & COMPANY LIMITED. BOTTLED BY FBM DISTILLERY CO, LTD., CANADA. 










If you like 
flag waving 
kite flying 
balloons 
bands 
parades 
and parties, 
better skip 
page 73 



Have a Happy 
Canada Day 1981 
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There is 
another way 
to celebrate 
Canada Day 

See Page 73 
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Atlantic Canada’s forgotten women 

They are 55 to 64 years old, too young for pensions, too old for jobs. 

They're 17,000 strong and most of them live in poverty and loneliness. 

Yet, not one of the four provincial governments recognizes their 
special needs 


By Suzanne Babin 

U ntil three years ago, 56-year-old 
Muriel Kennedy lived like thou¬ 
sands of other women in Atlantic 
Canada—she had a home of her own, 
took care of her husband and children, 
and felt secure doing what’s still often 
called “women’s work.” Then she and 
her husband separated. Now Kennedy 
lives in a small apartment in a packed 
tenement building in Halifax with her 
youngest son, Christopher, and avoids 
talking about the past. It would make 
her bitter, she explains. She proudly 
displays the large afghan she crocheted 
to brighten the living room, then talks 
about her concern for Christopher, 
still at school. Then she pauses, sits in 
her favorite chair—a memento from 
the past—and slowly begins to talk 
about her life alone: “When I left my 
husband, I had $10 in my pocket and 1 
had no idea of how to support myself.” 

Bibiana Tobin, 56, lives in Saint 
Lawrence, a small town on the west 
coast of Newfoundland. When her 
husband died in an industrial accident 
over 20 years ago, she was left to raise 
five children on a small compensation 
cheque. Sometimes she sold home¬ 
made cookies door-to-door to raise 
money for her children’s school 
supplies. The children have left home 
now and Tobin lives in a big house 
near the sea. Alone. The drugs she 
takes for a heart condition have 
increased her weight. She’d like to trim 
down, but the compensation cheque 
she receives can cover the high fuel bill 
or food for a proper diet, not both. She 
understands this and, at times, even 
accepts it. It’s the loneliness she can’t 
get used to. 

Muriel Kennedy and Bibiana Tobin 
are among the 17,000 women between 
the ages of 55 and 64 in the Atlantic 
provinces who live alone—women too 
young to receive old age pensions but, 
by most employers’ standards, too old 
to get a job. While many of the women 
still have children to support, none of 
them have jobs. After devoting much 
of their lives to their families, they end 
up poor and alone. Yet, not one of the 
provincial governments in Atlantic 
Canada recognizes these women as a 


group with special needs. 

Almost 7,000 of the women live in 
Nova Scotia, and of these, about 4,000 
receive welfare. Muriel Kennedy is one 
of the welfare statistics: “I’d never be 
able to keep this apartment if it wasn’t 
for welfare,” she says. But welfare 
assistance isn’t enough, so she babysits 
to cover other necessities and her son 
Christopher helps out with part-time 
jobs. “It takes months of savings and 
penny pinching to buy him a winter 
coat,” she explains. She has developed 
an arm problem and can’t use her 
training as a nursing assistant. Because 
of her age she’s nervous about looking 
for other types of jobs: “They’d look at 
me and see an old woman, then hire 
the young girl behind me...” 

Older women, out of the workplace 
as long as Kennedy, share the fear of 
rejection—a genuine fear. “Employer 
prejudice is a problem,” says Diann 
Graham of the Women’s Employment 
Counselling Service in Halifax. “Em¬ 
ployers believe younger women are 
easier to train. Besides, most male 
employers prefer a sexy bombshell to 
someone who looks like their mother.” 
There are other barriers. “Many em¬ 
ployers refuse to hire older women 
because they believe they are weaker 
and tend to take more sick leave,” says 
Graham. “But just try telling that to a 
woman who has spent 30 years working 
every day at home, carrying groceries, 
cleaning the house and taking care of a 
sick husband and children.” When a 
woman is alone and needs money, 
she’ll take the first job available: Clean¬ 
ing other people’s houses, working as a 
live-in housekeeper, babysitting. They 
are jobs that pay below the minimum 
wage, are physically exhausting and, 
worst of all, carry no workmen’s com¬ 
pensation or unemployment insurance. 

According to a 1979 report prepared 
by the National Council on Welfare, 
women living alone are five times more 
likely to live in poverty than married 
women. The report says older women 
living alone in the Atlantic provinces 
have it tougher because they are less 
likely to have worked during their 
marriage. “When I got married, it was 
wrong to work,” Muriel Kennedy says. 



Tobin: It's the loneliness that hurts 

“If a woman worked, it meant her 
husband was lazy.” But after years of 
such a marriage, the woman re-enters 
a world where she’s barely noticed. 
There is no job, no government sup¬ 
port, no understanding from society. 

Holly DeCoste of the Senior Citi¬ 
zens Information and Service Centre in 
Halifax hears from these women often: 
“We get calls from women in their late 
50s and early 60s asking if they’re 
eligible for any of the senior citizen 
discounts. I hear despair in their voices 
when I tell them they’re too young.” In 
many cases, the women are too proud 
to speak out. “They’re ashamed about 
their condition but they don’t want 
their friends to find out,” DeCoste 
explains. A further shock awaits them 
when they approach the provincial 
governments for help: “A woman’s 
eligibility for welfare is based on a 
means test,” DeCoste says, “and for 
most women this is the final humiliat¬ 
ing blow, when some strange person 
goes through their finances.” 

Government attitudes toward these 
women are probably best summed up 
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Barrington Place Shops 

WHERE YESTERDAY 
MEETS TOMORROW 


In 1859 fire destroyed Granville 
St., “home of the city’s rich whole¬ 
sale and retail trade.” 

* 


By 1863, a rebuilt Granville St. 
was called “one of the most valuable 
business stands in the city” offering 
cotton goods, Scottish tweeds, im¬ 
ported millinery, ready-made 
clothing, boots, and stationery. 

* 


Changes in style, traffic patterns, 
and economics led the street into 
decline since the 1930s, until 
1979, when Durham Leaseholds 
Limited restored the facade of the 
great old buildings and filled the 
new building with a hotel, 45 shops 
and services, many of them owned 
by local entrepreneurs, bringing 
back the atmosphere and vitality 
of 1859. 

* 

TWO LEVELS 

BARRINGTON LEVEL: 

Fashion Shops 
Gifts 
Services 

GRANVILLE MARKET: 

Specialty Shops 
Services 

Six Eating Places 


PLUS 8 Market Carts featuring 
Nova Scotia Craftsmen offering 
an ever changing array of local 
crafts. 


S3 Barrington Place 

A Development of Durham Leaseholds Limited 


Corner of Barrington & Duke 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 


The Region 



Penny pinching at the thrift store 


by Reg Gabriel, 
director of Ser¬ 
vices for Senior 
Citizens and Neg¬ 
lected Adults in 
Newfoundland 
“I’m not aware 
of any interest or 
research involv¬ 
ing these wom¬ 
en,” he says. 

“They don’t have 
a high profile and 
therefore they 
don’t draw much 
attention.” But 
whether they at¬ 
tract attention or 
not, they’re a very 
real part of soci¬ 
ety. Close to 4,000 
women in New¬ 
foundland live 
alone and are out 
of work. Half of 
them are on wel¬ 
fare. Bibiana 
Tobin thinks she 
understands. 

“Government has 
no feelings,” she insists. “They push 
you aside instead of trying to help 
you.” Loneliness and worry sometimes 
overwhelm her. “It’s those times when 
the money is spent, the cheque hasn’t 
come and there’s no one to talk.to. It’s 
those times when I just sit down and 
have me a good cry.” 

Tobin has learned it doesn’t help to 
depend on anyone. In fact, she feels 
women in her situation too often 
depend on other people to help them. 
“I fought for an increase in my compen¬ 
sation cheque, and I got it. The phone 
bill was high, but I got results. It felt 
good.” 

Most women left alone simply can¬ 
not cope. The National Council on 
Welfare report explains it this way: 
“Women are brought up to believe 
they’ll always be financially taken care 
of by men. Because of this, they are 
improperly trained for jobs and denied 
most advancement opportunities.” But 
when the male provider fails to show 
up, leaves or dies, women must find 
ways to support themselves and their 
families. The transition can take place 
overnight. 

In New Brunswick, more than 5,000 
women live alone and are out of work. 
Half of them receive welfare. Alice 
Michaud, who instructs evening 
courses for women at the Universite de 
Moncton, says the women in this age 
group, regardless of their academic 
qualifications, all suffer from low self¬ 
esteem. “They’re women who have 


spent so much time at home they 
haven’t benefited from the feminist 
movement...they’ve not experienced the 
support of other women fighting for 
their rights, or from equal pay for 
equal work laws. Consequently, many 
of the women feel confused.” 

“I sometimes think it’s unfair that 
this has happened to me,” says Tobin, 
“especially when I’m home alone. No¬ 
body knows how lonely it can get....So 
I find myself going to a bingo game or 
a card game just to talk to someone. I’d 
even like to dance, but when I’m alone, 
I feel strange about it.” 

In Prince Edward Island, 900 
women live alone with no jobs. And 
there’s an added sting: Because of the 
criteria for obtaining welfare set by 
government, and the low rates, it be¬ 
comes more difficult for women living 
alone to qualify, and more difficult to 
survive on the rates if they do qualify. 
“It’s a man’s world,” says P.E.I.’s 
Social Services deputy minister John 
Eldon Green. “Eighty-three percent of 
all people on welfare are women, yet 
the welfare rates are set by a political 
system that is entirely male. Decisions 
affecting these women are ultimately 
made by men...the women are 
powerless.” 

It’s all true. But it’s not much 
consolation to women such as Muriel 
Kennedy and Bibiana Tobin. But until 
more of them speak out, women in the 
55 to 64 age group will almost certainly 
continue to be forgotten. [g§ 
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The Audi 
5000Turbo. 


Efficiency 
to admire. 


Exhaust gases in the 
Audi 5000 Turbo are used 


The ingenious Audi 
5-cylinder engine is 
designed to combine the 
lightness of a 4-cylinder 
with the smoothness 
and performance 
of a 6-cylinder. 



to drive a unique turbine 
which forces air into the 
combustion chambers. 
The result is up to 
30% more power, 
but only when 
you need it. 


Power 
to spare. 


This Audi achieves 80 km/h 
from a standing start in 
7.5 seconds. 

For extra quick stopping power 
it has disc brakes on all 4 wheels. 
And superb handling 
characteristics to match. 



1. Air from Air 
Filter 

2. Air Compressor 

3. Precompressed air 
to cylinders 

4. Turbine Shaft 

5. Exhaust-driven 
Turbine Wheel 

6 Exhaust gases 
7. Wastegate 
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This masterpiece in automotive 
engineering is also one of 
the most elegantly 
appointed cars in 
North America. 

Visit our showroom 
for a personal 
demonstration. 


IP 



Saint John 

Brookville Motors (1 979) Ltd. 
633 Rothesay Ave. 

696-7000 

Fredericton 

Capital Motors Limited 
9 Prospect St. West 
455-1350 


Moncton 
Noble's Ltd. 

750 St. George Boulevard 
855-6300 

Halifax 

Hillcrest Volkswagen (1979) Ltd. 
3154 Robie St. 

453-2790 


St. John's 

Atlantic Motors Limited 

Beclin Industrial Park, Topsail Blvd. 

Mount Pearl 

368-2162 


AUDI 




















































































I here are a lot of expensive, sophist¬ 
icated copying machines on the 
market today. But few can copy the quali¬ 
ty of image that 100 years of experience 
produces. As the originator of copying in 
1881, Gestetner has learned a few things 
and their machines and systems show it. 
Unlike other more expensive units, 
Gestetner machines have long lost the 
“crankiness” or the need for special treat¬ 
ment that so many new systems require 
today. Like special power sources, or spe¬ 
cial temperature and humidity controls. 

Our 2010 plain paper copier, for 
example, virtually eliminates paper jam 
and copier “downtime" because 
through a simplified design, the paper 
travels only a matter of inches. 

For the longer run, our Gestetner Faxil 
system employs simplified high tech¬ 


nology components to produce 160 
copies in sixty seconds for about $1.20. 
And requires an absolute minimum 
of maintenance. That’s cost efficiency. Our 
offset machines produce professional 
quality printing for the long or short run 
and could virtually eliminate your need 
for outside printers. All our systems are 
simple and designed to provide the finest 
in quality, versatility, reliability and speed. 
Surprised? Good. Here's another fact that 
will probably come as a surprise. Gestetner 
is the only company that sells and 
services all types of copying methods. 
Yes, we got rid of the “crank” long ago but 
we’re still turning out a quality image 
that has yet to be copied. 

Just fill in the coupon or give us a call. 
You just might learn something from our 
one hundred years of experience. 



Gestetner 
Systems 
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When you want to lookgood on paper 


Gestetner Inc., 849 Don Mills Rd„ Don Mills, Ont. M3C1W1. 


□ I would like to know more 
about Gestetner Systems. Call 
me to arrange a demonstration. 

□ I would like more 
information. 

A 1-5 REV 1 


Name- 


Company. 


Tel. 


Address- 
City_ 


Prov. 


-Postal Code_ 
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ntiat in the world would you 
do without your bank? 


Have you ever stopped to think about the part banks play in our everyday lives? 



Without banks, you could always bury your money’. 
But would it grow? 


M oney. We all have 
some. We probably 
all want more. And 
with society becoming 
more complex, with infla¬ 
tion a continuing problem, 
we all need to understand 
money better. How to 
manage it effectively, rather 
than letting it manage us. 

The Chartered Banks of 
Canada are in the business 
of handling your money, 
and we believe a knowl¬ 
edgeable customer is a 
satisfied customer. Satisfied 
customers know what we 
can do for them. And they 
know what to expect from 
us. So we plan to run a 
series of informational ad¬ 
vertisements like this, to 
explain what we do for both 
individuals and businesses. 

Banks helped open up the country. 

Banks played a role in the early 
development of Canada. 

By the time of the Confedera¬ 
tion’s first Bank Act of 1871, Cana¬ 
dian banks were in the forefront of 
the country’s western expansion. 
One of the major projects 
they financed was the trans¬ 
continental railway, a massive 
undertaking. 

By the 30’s our banks were on 
such a firm foundation that - 
though thousands of banks around 
the world closed their doors - 
not one Canadian bank failed 
during the Depression. 


Banks governed by an Act 
of Parliament. 

Banks are closely regulated by 
various federal Government 
bodies, primarily the Department 
of Finance. By and large banks 
set their own policies but are 
responsive to the Bank of Canada, 
the Government-owned central 
bank, which regulates credit and 
currency in the best interests 
of the country ’s economy. 

Canada’s banks have also estab¬ 
lished an international reputation 
for strength and stability, and 
their operations are widespread 
in other parts of the world. But 


their main business, of 
course, is right here in 
Canada. 

Banks exist wherever 
people live. 

Today there is one char¬ 
tered bank branch for every 
3,200 Canadians, including 
branches inside the Arctic 
Circle and in remote coastal 
villages. 

As Canada’s chartered 
banks decentralize their 
operations, the regions gain 
more autonomy. So when 
you need a loan you deal 
with bankers in your part 
of the country who under¬ 
stand your everyday needs. 

Banks serve as go-betweens. 
The main purpose of banks 
is to gather surplus funds 
on the one hand, and lend 
them on the other. So the money 
you put in your savings account 
may end up as part of a loan 
to your neighbour for a new car; 
to your local grocer for a new 
freezer; or to your community for 
a new school bus. 

If we could be said to take our 
chartered banks for granted it’s 
only because they are so much a 
part of our day-to-day lives. 

And isn’t it a comforting thought, 
on a cold winter night, that you 
don’t have to go out and bury your 
hard-earned cash in the back yard, 
or burrow into a mattress to salt 
it away? 


No. 1 in a series of advertisements to help you understand banking better. 

Canada’s Chartered Banks. 


Bank of Montreal • The Bank of Nova Scotia • Toronto Dominion Bank • National Bank of Canada 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce • The Royal Bank of Canada • The Mercantile Bank of Canada 
Bank of British Columbia • Canadian Commercial Bank • Northland Bank • Continental Bank of Canada 









Nova Scotia 

The dangerous plight of our 
mentally ill prison inmates 

Unless they're psychotic or sex offenders, its almost impossible for them to get help. 
Pumping them full of drugs may keep them quiet, but it doesn ’t solve the problem 


W hen Neil Hackett, 31, of Halifax 
emerged from Dorchester Peni¬ 
tentiary this spring, he was so 
depressed and paranoid he had his 
parole officer lock him up in the 
Halifax County Correctional Centre 
for two weeks to keep him out of 
trouble. In the past 11 years, Hackett 
has spent all but about 14 months in 
prison for armed robbery, assault, 
fraud, theft and parole violations. He 
knows he needs psychiatric help. But 
getting it in Nova Scotia—or anywhere 
in Atlantic Canada—isn’t easy. 

Prisoners or ex-convicts who are 
potentially violent, borderline psycho¬ 
tic or who show signs of severe per¬ 
sonality disorder have almost no place 
to turn in the Atlantic region for 
effective help. A handful of prison 
psychologists offer counselling, and 
one psychiatrist visits each prison 
regularly. But as a rule, only complete 
psychotics and some sex offenders in 
federal prisons get the psychiatric help 
they need. Psychiatrists such as Dr. S. 
Naveed Akhtar, director of Nova 
Scotia Hospital’s overcrowded forensic 
unit, say that even for those prisoners, 
facilities are inadequate: Scattered 
psychiatric services only skim the sur¬ 
face of problems that afflict seriously 
disturbed people in the penal system. 

Neil Hackett first went to jail in 
Springhill in 1970. When he developed 
severe depression, he was transferred 
to Dorchester. He spent time on the 
psychiatric ward there, “pumped full 
of bug juice. I was so drugged, I 
couldn’t see straight.” He wanted to 
get at the root of his problem instead 
of masking it with drugs, so in March, 
he applied to become an out-patient at 
Halifax’s municipal psychiatric hospi¬ 
tal, the Abbie J. Lane Memorial Hospi¬ 
tal. Doctors there sent him to the 
provincially run Nova Scotia Hospital 
in Dartmouth. Hackett says he was 
“warehoused” in the Dartmouth hos¬ 
pital and given no psychiatric treatment 
or medication. “They said relax. So 
what am I supposed to do, relax and 
turn into a zombie?” After 11 days, he 
signed himself out. In April he was 


back banging on the doors of the 
Abbie J. Lane. Doctors told his parole 
officer they were reluctant to admit 
Hackett because he didn’t meet resi¬ 
dency requirements. 

The Nova Scotia Hospital’s Akhtar 
and James Crane, director of correc¬ 
tional services for Nova Scotia, have 
been seeking a solution to problems 
such as Hackett’s since 1971. Akhtar 
and Crane have urged the federal 
government to build a regional psy¬ 
chiatric centre (RPC) in Halifax for 
prisoners and ex-prisoners. In the 
Seventies, they almost reached that 
goal. TheChalke Report, a 1972 study 
commissioned by Ottawa, recom¬ 
mended building five RPCs in Canada, 
including a 100-bed centre in Halifax 
to serve the Atlantic region. Federal 
inmates would have access to 60 beds; 
provincial prisoners, 40. 

Because of bad timing, the pro¬ 
posed centre became a municipal elec¬ 
tion issue, and Dartmouth taxpayers 
decided they didn’t want convicts with 
psychiatric disorders housed near the 
Nova Scotia Hospital. By the time the 
question of a site resurfaced again two 
years later, Ottawa had started tighten¬ 
ing its purse strings and had grown 
cool to the idea of an RPC in Halifax. 
The Atlantic provinces were left with a 



“Warehouse" for sick prisoners? 


hodge-podge of beds in psychiatric 
wards throughout the region. The 
federal government buys space on the 
wards when it’s available. Sexual 
offenders and prisoners with other 
severe disorders go to the RPC in 
Kingston, Ont.—if they can make it 
through the red tape. 

Dr. Roger Leger, regional manager 
of health care for the federal Correc¬ 
tional Services in Moncton, says Kings¬ 
ton’s RPC needs more beds. “They 
can’t take all that we could send them 
at the present time.” In early April, 
there was only one federal prisoner 
from the Maritimes at Kingston. Leger 
says prisoners from the Atlantic region 
need 30 beds set aside in the Kingston 
facility. But he’s skeptical about the 
need for 60 beds in a Halifax centre. 

Leger, who is not a psychiatrist, 
limits his working definition of mental 
illness roughly to psychosis. His narrow 
definition of mental illness does not sit 
well with Akhtar. He assesses the 
fitness of prisoners to stand trial in 
Nova Scotia, and he sees borderline 
psychotics pass through his doors on 
their way to court and return from a 
penitentiary with full-fledged psy¬ 
choses. When he has bed space, he can 
accept only federal and provincial 
prisoners. In April, 24 patients were 
crammed into the 18-bed unit. When 
it’s overcrowded, he sends federal 
prisoners back to jail if they are quiet 
and passive. And his unit is not 
equipped to handle extremely violent 
inmates.' The rest of the hospital has 
even fewer security measures—and 
that’s a problem in treating high-risk 
parolees such as Neil Hackett. 

Akhtar and Crane aren’t giving up. 
They still want help for people such as 
Hackett. In the meantime, Hackett has 
developed another problem: Heavy 
drinking. He knows that alcohol 
changes his personality. “But I have to 
drink just to stop worrying,” he says. 
He’s so disturbed, he’s sometimes wist¬ 
ful about his life in prison. “I was 
feeling better in prison than I am on 
the street,” he says. 

— Betsy Chambers 
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Midrange and muscle. 



JENSEN 

oummm 


New system fo: 

You know Jensen 
inventing the best known, 
most widely imitated 
speakers in the world. 

The Coax and the Triax.® 
Now Jensen has a new 
system, to cleanly define 
music as never before. 

Introducing 
Quadrax® 4-way car 
stereo speaker system. 
Re-defining the 
midrange. 

The new Quadrax 
4-way is a 6" x 9" speaker 
system with the advantage 
of 2 midrange drivers, to 
more clearly define this 
critical range where most 
vocals are reproduced. 

One driver reproduces the 
upper midrange signals, 
the other grabs the lower 
midrange notes. The re¬ 
sult? Clean, realistic sound 
reproduction across 
the entire midrange. 


quencies with a 6" x 9" 
woofer backed by a pow¬ 
erful 20 oz. magnet and a 
high temperature 1 " voice 
coil. It handles all the 
power you’ve got and de¬ 
livers clean, deep bass re¬ 
sponse. And Quadrax has 
crisp, clear highs at the 
top end of the spectrum 
from Jensen’s fine 2 " 
piezoelectric tweeter. 
Superb power handling. 

Quadrax handles 
more power—55 watts per 
channel—and delivers a 

JENSEN 

SOUND LABORATORIES 

AN ESMARK COMPANY 

(R) “Quadrax” is the registered trademark identifying the 
patented 4-way speaker system of Jensen Sound 
Laboratories, An Esmark Company. (U.S. Patent 
4,122,315). ® “Triaxial” and “Triax” are the registered 
trademarks identifying the patented 3-way speaker system 
of Jensen Sound Laboratories, An Esmark Company. 
(U.S. Patent 4,122,315). 

© 1980, Jensen Sound Laboratories, 

An Esmark Company 


__ering 103 sound 
pressure level. 

No gimmicks sold here. 

Quadrax is the kind 
of innovative new car 
audio product you can 
expect from Jensen. It’s a 
no gimmick system with a 
solid performance differ¬ 
ence you can hear. 

But beyond the 
beauty of this 4-way sys¬ 
tem is the fact that this is a 
Jensen. You’ll readily 
select a Jensen first, be¬ 
cause you implicitly trust 
our quality. You instinc¬ 
tively know this is one 
company building car 
stereo products with care 
and purpose. 

So if great power 
handling and musical def¬ 
inition are what you want 
in a car stereo speaker sys¬ 
tem, then this Quadrax 
system is ideal. See your 
Jensen car audio dealer 
for a demonstration. 


Jensen Sound Products are distributed exclusively in Canada by: len tinkler limited, 80 Alexdon Road, Downsview, Ontario M3J 2B4 Tel. (416) 630-9103 



A victory too late for the winning 


Sally's Cove residents have been fighting for a decade to save their com¬ 
munity. They may win , but not many residents will be left to celebrate 


B efore this year is out, Sally’s 
Cove, the largest of six settlements 
on Newfoundland’s Northern 
Peninsula which were condemned to 
death in 1970 by plans to establish 
Gros Morne National Park, will prob¬ 
ably get a stay of execution. For more 
than half the community’s original 50 
families, however, the reprieve will 
come too late. They are victims of a 
policy that national park officials today 
cannot explain, much less defend. 

The problems of Sally’s Cove began 
more than a decade ago when national 
parks planners became enamored with 
the province’s spectacular Long Range 
Mountains and the deep fiord ponds 
they created. Jean Chretien, the minister 
then responsible for Parks Canada, 
called the area “the most striking piece 
of land we have in eastern Canada.” 
But the agreement Chretien signed in 
August, 1978, with Ed Maynard, New¬ 
foundland’s Forest and Agriculture 
minister and the MHA responsible for 
the district, was peculiarly indifferent 
to the area’s human resources. Twelve 
communities, shadowed by the moun¬ 
tains and referred to as “enclaves,” 
would be allowed to remain. But a 
string of six settlements between Rocky 
Harbour and St. Pauls were designated 
as “park communities.” The govern¬ 
ment offered the 600 residents in those 
communities a generous relocation and 
compensation scheme. It was designed 
to convince them to move so that the 
area would ultimately become part of 
the park. 

No one would be forced by law to 
leave, and any resident could pass 
property on to his children. But no one 
would be allowed to build a new home, 
start or expand a business or sell his 
property to anyone but the government. 

Some Sally’s Cove residents pic¬ 
keted the ceremony marking the signing 
of the federal-provincial agreement. 
They knew the agreement meant a 
slow, painful death for their commu¬ 
nity. But nobody listened, and 10 years 
of living with the park have left the 
people of Sally’s Cove bitter and 
divided. 

The other five “park communi¬ 
ties”—Lobster Cove, Woody Cove, 
Bakers Brook, Green Point and Bell- 
downs Point—each had fewer than 


100 residents. Today, all are picnic 
spots and camping grounds. Sally’s 
Cove alone lingers on. Of the 50 families 
who lived there in 1970, about 20 
remain. Those who moved mostly 
settled in fast-growing enclaves such as 
Rocky Harbour and Cow Head. 

Those who stay have had the 
pleasure of watching the community 
die around them: Three general stores 
closed (one remains), gas station gone, 
lounge gone, 10 students in the two- 
room school this year. Despite the 
inconveniences, some hangers-on keep 
their humor. “There’s just enough 
people for a good house party here 
now,” says Edith Roberts, who has 
lived 17 years in Sally’s Cove, her 
husband’s home. Once sold to govern¬ 
ment, buildings are removed or demol¬ 
ished. “The grass grows in and you 
hardly know where the houses were,” 
she says. 

Others talk angrily. “When you’re 
30 years old or so and your children 
are at a certain age, that’s when you 
want to do things for the future. But 
we’ve had our hands tied these 10 
years,” says a man who asked not to be 
identified because of the tensions in 
Sally’s Cove between those who leave 
and those who stay. “They’ve turned 
people against people here. We lived in 
a very, very nice community here, and 
now there’s one fellow calling another 
one traitor.” Younger families especi¬ 
ally feel they had no choice but to 
leave. Norman and Elizabeth Gilley, 
for example, moved to Rocky Harbour 
with three young children in 1978. 
They wanted to expand the small 
business they had started in Sally’s 
Cove but couldn’t get permission. “I’d 
say we were pushed out,” Norm says. 

Reg Roberts, who runs the only 
store left in Sally’s Cove, has a rare 
kind word for the park. One of his sons 
got work as a warden with Parks 
Canada. But one of his sons-in-law 
lives illegally with wife and children in 
a cabin he built behind the store, an 
embittered outlaw on the family land. 
“To my mind, there’s nothing wrong 
with the park, but they should have left 
us alone,” Roberts says. “Put the park 
back a few miles and it would have 
been fine. I’m up around 70 now and I 
can stay here till I dies, and that’s all I 



Roberts: "They should have left us alone" 

want, but still I’d like to see the place 
back the way it was.” 

Because of pressure from enclave 
communities who want more land free 
of park restrictions, the park boundar¬ 
ies are now under review. (The bound¬ 
aries are a matter of negotiation 
between the federal and provincial 
governments. Gros Morne will not 
officially be a national park until the 
province finishes acquiring all private 
land within park boundaries and turns 
it over to Parks Canada.) As a result of 
this boundary review, Sally’s Cove— 
what’s left of it—may well become an 
enclave at last. Authorities on both 
sides say they are prepared to make 
that decision, that it’s a matter of 
working out the details. 

But some people think such a move, 
like the original voluntary relocation 
plan, will be more cruel than kind. 
Coyley Endicott, for one, moved to 
Rocky Harbour just 18 months ago. A 
frontline fighter against the destruction 
of Sally’s Cove, he made the difficult 
decision to leave only after he felt the 
place was as good as finished. “I never 
intended to leave,” he says. “I lived 
there eight years with the park, but it 
came down to either move and get my 
life straightened out or keep fighting, 
and there didn’t seem much point in 
that anymore.” Like others, Endicott 
says he’ll consider suing the government 
for forcing him to move under false 
pretences. “If they turn it into an 
enclave now. I’m going to get a lawyer 
and push it right to the bitter end,” he 
says. “They put us through hell, and 
‘twas no need of it.” — Amy Zierler 
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New Brunswick 

Scrubbing Saint John’s air 


City residents have been complaining for years about the smell from 
Irving s Pulp and Paper Ltd. mill Now , at last , theyre hoping the dust 
won't settle anymore 


S ometimes the smell is so bad, 
William Chahley says, it would 
“knock over a dead bear.” He 
moved out of Saint John nine years 
ago, trying to flee the rotten-egg stench 
that drifts over the city from the Irving 
Pulp and Paper Ltd. mill. Chahley is a 
retired contractor who has been com¬ 
plaining publicly and privately about 
the pulp mill odor for years. Now he 
lives in Hammond River, 20 miles 
from the mill. But he still hasn’t es¬ 
caped. “When the wind is southerly,” 
he laments, “I can still smell it.” 

Chahley’s former neighbors in Saint 
John have been living with that odor 
for the past 20 years. Three years ago, 
after most of the western side of the 
city vanished into a pitch-black, acrid 
smoke, some residents even threatened 
to sue the company. Now, finally, the 
provincial government has ordered the 
company to install a pollution control 
device called a scrubber by Sept. 1. If it 
works, it will deodorize and clean 
emissions from the mill, putting an end 
to the stench and fallout that have 
outraged Chahley and others for years. 

Company president James K. Irv¬ 
ing, who has indicated in the past that 
he’s wary of journalists (even though 
he and his brothers operate all five 
English-language daily newspapers in 
New Brunswick), refused this spring to 
let a magazine reporter visit the mill to 
see construction on the scrubber. 

People familiar with the project 
speculate that the scrubber should be 
finished by Christmas. Those who’ve 
seen similar pollution-control devices 
say that the scrubber works wonders. 
In the mid-1970s, the St. Anne-Nacka- 
wic Pulp and Paper Co. Ltd. installed 
the first scrubber in Canada in its mill 
north of Fredericton. “It did a wonder¬ 
ful job,” mill manager Mai MacLeod 
says. “There was no odor. ” (The scrub¬ 
ber burned down last year, but the 
company is rebuilding it.) 

Both the Irving and Nackawic mills 
manufacture a coarse, brown paper 
using a sulphate process that produces 
hydrogen sulphide, the gas with the 
unmistakable rotten-egg smell. Before 
1960, the Irving mill made only white 
paper through a sulphite process. That 
produced a mildly pungent, ammonia¬ 


like odor that didn’t seem to bother 
anybody. 

The current process is a different 
story. For example, Saint John lawyer 
Barry Morrison, a member of the New 
Brunswick Conservation Council, has 
been campaigning for a cleanup of the 
mill for the past six years. About three 
years ago, he lined up 27 people who 
wanted to sue the mill on complaints 
ranging from odor to paint peeling from 
houses. At the time, provincial legis¬ 
lation protected the mill and 10 other 
New Brunswick industries from law¬ 
suits arising from pollution. 

After Morrison and others lobbied 
for change in the legislation, the 
government stripped the companies of 
their protected status in 1979. By that 
time, there were signs that the 
government was getting serious about 
control of industrial pollution, and 
complaints about the mill were al¬ 
lowed to die. 

The government signalled its new 
stand on pollution control in the fall of 
1978. At first, the province quietly 
issued an order stating that the Irving 
mill had to meet certain clean air 
standards. No one was betting that the 
Irvings would back down if it ever 
came to a showdown over the order: In 
1977, the company had closed the 
sulphite part of the mill rather than 
comply with federal anti-pollution 
requirements. But on the morning of 
Oct. 12, 1978, in the middle of a 
provincial election, thick, black smog 
descended on one side of the city, the 
result of polluted air being trapped 


close to the ground in a temperature 
inversion (warm air trapped under a 
layer of cold air). Citizens were out¬ 
raged. “They should blow up the mill,” 
said one west side resident. Pollution 
became an election issue. Provincial 
Justice Minister Rodman Logan, a 
west side resident, made the order 
against the Irving mill public, reading 
out the control order at a public 
meeting. And the gloves were off. 

Probably as a result of the govern¬ 
ment’s action, complaints about the 
mill have declined in recent years. But 
Lou Murphy, a Liberal MLA who 
lives in Milford, a west side neighbor¬ 
hood upriver from the mill, still hears 
from a few of his constituents. “I don’t 
get as many calls now, but I used to get 
them all the time,” says Murphy, a 
former city councillor. “They’d call me 
up in the middle of the night about the 
smell. The smell is just the same as it’s 
always been, and sometimes people 
will find a white substance on their 
cars. But I haven’t seen any paint on 
houses turning black for two or three 
years. People most affected are those 
with asthma or emphysema.” 

The system residents are counting 
on to change all that consists basically 
of a fibreglass chamber containing 
plastic devices covered with a caustic 
solution mixed with carbon. Mill air 
emissions will be propelled through 
the chamber to remove dust-like sub¬ 
stances and bad-smelling compounds. 
Finally, the emissions will be shot out 
of a 250-foot stack. They’ll soar another 
300 feet into the atmosphere. And if 
everything works the way it’s supposed 
to, Saint John residents will finally 
breathe a little easier. — Jon Everett 



Irving Pulp and Paper Ltd.: The smell would “knock over a dead bear" 
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In a city steeped in events of great 
historical significance. Delta Hotels 
is making a little history of its own. 

The illustrious past of Saint John 

comes to life with the opening of a For cocktails we have Sullivan’s, 

truly outstanding hotel. The Bruns- an intimate piano lounge, and 
wick Inn. where we’ve combined Barlow’s Corner, our lobby lounge. 

18th century attention to detail and The old grocery store was once 

service with all the conveniences known as Barlow’s Corner, because 
of modern times. Right in the of Ezekiel Barlow who, in 1814. was 
heart of the city. We’ve built so determined to procure the 


property, pushed a wheelbarrow 
laden with Mexican silver dollars 
up the seemingly insurmountable 
Chipman Hill. 

A monument to the past with 
a promise of good things to come. 

That’s the Brunswick Inn. 


a striking new building on one of 
Saint John’s most historical sites. 

And on top of the spectacular 
new Brunswick Square Mall. 

In 1782. the city’s first corner 
grocery store opened for business 
here. Shortly after, it was bought by 

fir^rnagistrateTdie^ 10 ^ S 'flt&to/WC^ftO/U U fl/Wb&vd. 

Honourable James Putnam. While you reflect 

We ve named a restaurant after him. on a colourfu , past you H 
It s called Putnam s Pantry and it enjoy the m modern 

offers a viewof the harbour while you and unique touches 
e ")°y, OL l[ s Pf£ ial brand of eocenes. ^ add M s to each 

the Mallard House is our show- t u: uu~ 

case for the best cuisine in the 


Maritimes. This elegant room is 
named in honour of an early New 
Brunswick hotelier. Thomas Mallard 
who. ill 1785. built an Inn nearby 
where the first sitting of the prov¬ 
incial legislature took place. 


of its hotels. Things like 
our fist sized bars of soap. ::: 

Our oversized, fluffy towels, f 
Our roomy, restful beds. 

And the extra measure of 
personal service that makes 
our guests feel right at home. 



Because it’s our business to make 
your business a pleasure, you’ll 
want to take advantage of our con¬ 
vention and small meetings expertise. 

We really are good for business. 

The Brunswick Inn. Something And in Toronto, the Chelsea Inn 

old. something new. continues to offer an unequalled 

// • // / / /?/ // combination of superb 

€& €ii€ {Ji€fl(fljl€i accommodations and 

Chances are that your travels will XX7U reasonable rates, 
take you to another Delta city soon. Wherever you stay, you 11 


We have fine hotels in 12 cities 
across Canada. Each is different, 
but each has the style that is distinc¬ 
tively Delta. In Halifax it is our Bar¬ 
rington Inn. Like the Brunswick Inn. 
it plays an integral part in capturing 
a bit of the city’s past. Near the 
waterfront, and in the very heart of 
Halifax, the Barrington Inn offers 
amenities of an uncommonly 
good standard. 


enjoy yourself just that much 
more with us. 



The Delta, 
Brunswick Inn 


HALIFAX/BARRINGTON INN • SAINT JOHN/BRUNSWICK INN • OTTAWA/INN OF THE PROVINCES 

TORONTO/CHELSEA INN • TORONTO AIRPORT-MISSISSAUGA/MEADOWVALE INN • WINNIPEG/MARLBOROUGH INN • CALGARY/BOW VALLEY INN • PRINCE GEORGE/INN OF THE NORTH • KAMLOOPS/CANADIAN INN 
CAMPBELL RIVER/DISCOVERY INN*PENTICTON/LAKESIDE INN (OPEN 1982) • WHISTLER/MOUNTAIN INN (OPEN 1982) • VANCOUVER/AIRPORT INN • VANCOUVER/RIVER INN • VICTORIA/LAUREL POINT INN 







Prince Edward Island 


Sealing the Island’s tourist fate 


The seal hunt only lasted a day in i 
that was too long for some would-l 

“Shame on you, P.E.I. Your beaches 
are stained forever. ” Marjon Frost 

Montreal, Que. 

“Ishall not go to P. E. I. on my vacation; 
also, I have bought my last bag of 
P E I- Potatoes. ” Gwendolyn Scott 

Kingston, Ont. 

“Isn’t there anyone in P.E.I. that has 
compassion? Is money so important 
that people can become barbaric?” 

Marie Moscovitch 
West Vancouver 

I f the people who write letters to the 
editor represent anything more than 
a vocal minority, Prince Edward 
Island’s normally shining reputation 
as a tourist haven became clouded this 
spring. 

It started in March, when a strip of 
ice carrying thousands of seal pups 
drifted to the shore of the National 
Park at Cavendish, and sealing fever 
hit the Island for the first time since 
1969. The night before the hunt began, 
federal fisheries officers called a meet¬ 
ing of would-be hunters, gave them a 
crash course in the rules of the kill and 
issued licences. It was all over in about 
12 hours, but the international publicity 
the Island received wasn’t exactly the 
answer to a public relations man’s 
prayers. Television broadcasts and 
newspaper accounts from coast to coast 
described the hunt in the goriest detail— 
the blood-stained ice, the thud of clubs 
on little furry heads, the reports that 
seals were being skinned alive. 

For weeks after, letters of outrage 
from as far away as London, England, 
poured into Charlottetown’s morning 
daily. The Guardian. Walter MacIn¬ 
tyre, the paper’s managing editor, says 
the hunt provoked the single biggest 
response he can remember, with the 
possible exception of the row over 
abortion on the Island. There were 
phone calls, too. A Florida woman 
phoned MacIntyre to inform him that 
she planned to appear on an open-line 
radio show—broadcast over several 
Florida counties—to urge people to 
boycott the Island. Typical of the 
letters to the editor was one from 
Guelph, Ont.: “Our beautiful memories 
[of an Island holiday] have now been 


'nee Edward Island this spring. But 
visitors 



Rose: Surrogate mother to orphan seals 


mutilated by the sight of blood from 
helpless seal pups on the white sands, 
and P.E.I. residents enjoying the killing 
of baby seals....I doubt that we will 
ever visit that area again, which seems 
to be the general consensus of many of 
our friends.” 

As one Charlottetown businessman 
notes, there are operators of tourist 
facilities on the Island who, whatever 
their philosophy about sealing in 
general, wish those ice floes had drifted 
miles in the opposite direction. 

John MacRae, general manager of 
the 700-member Tourism Industry 
Association of P.E.I., says he’s con¬ 
cerned about the off-Island response 
to the hunt. But it’s hard to tell what 
effect, if any, the publicity will have on 
this summer’s tourist business. Some 
tourist operators, he says, are upset 
about what they consider unfair publi¬ 
city. “They feel that it’s somewhat 
unjust to them in the tourist industry. 
It was only a few people—the fisher¬ 
men—that were involved, and they 
have to make a living like everyone 
else. It’s unfortunate that we got such 
bad publicity for an event that lasted a 
couple of days. It really is.” 

Tourism, a $50-million-a-year busi¬ 
ness on the Island, is the province’s 
second-biggest industry, but it has 
grown little in the past few years. After 
a boom period—the mid-Sixties to the 
mid-Seventies—growth in the industry 


slowed to 1% or 2% a year and hit a 
plateau during last year’s cool, wet 
summer. “We hope for nothing but 
improvement,” MacRae says. 

Many Islanders, including The 
Guardian's Walter MacIntyre, predict 
that the seal-hunt fallout will have 
blown away by summer. “This will all 
be forgotten,” MacIntyre says, “unless 
someone makes an effort to make sure 
that it’s not.” One group of hunt 
protesters, the Sea Shepherd Conser¬ 
vation Society, had threatened to 
organize a boycott of the Island or its 
products. The society’s leaders later 
changed their minds, explaining that 
they’d determined that most Islanders 
opposed the hunt. 

If anything counteracted the nega¬ 
tive publicity, it was a save-the-seals 
effort by Islanders that continued weeks 
after the hunt was over. Rescuers first 
tried to save a few pups from the 
hunters; then, when starving baby seals 
began drifting ashore along the north 
shore, Islanders started taking them 
home. Fisheries officials designated a 
couple of sites as official halfway houses 
for the malnourished pups. One was 
the North Lake farm home of Pat 
Rose, a freelance writer who became 
surrogate mother to dozens of orphan 
seals, some only a few days old. Aided 
by five volunteers from Greenpeace 
and the International Fund for Animal 
Welfare (IFAW), she force fed them a 
mixture of whipping cream, herring, 
lard and vitamins before releasing them 
in the waters of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. Dan Morast of the IFAW, 
who came up from his Cape Cod, 
Mass., home to help with Operation 
Rescue, says even some pro-hunt Is¬ 
landers became protectionists. One 
fisherman who killed dozens of seals 
during the hunt, Morast says, brought 
three live pups to the North Lake 
infirmary. 

The rescue story made the national 
news, and an American film crew shot 
footage of the pups cavorting in the 
Roses’ wading pool, on ice hauled in 
by the truckload. That kind of publi¬ 
city, Morast says, may erase Islanders’ 
newly acquired seal-bashing image. “I 
came up here myself with hatred in my 
heart over the seal hunt,” Morast says. 
“What I found was Islanders running 
around saving baby seals. This is the 
story I’m trying to get out.” 

— Marian Bruce 
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TEXACO 


Awell-tuned engine is one way to 
help heat the high costs of running 
a car these days. That’s why it 
makes a lot of sense to us to take 
our car to our Texaco Car Care 
retailer. 

He’s a specialist. During the 
year we can take advantage of his 
Car Care specials. Like the 15 point 
tune-up that’s guaranteed for the 
lesser of 90 days or 5,000 km. 

A ‘dirty’ engine wastes gas. 

For example, a dirty air filter can 
waste up to 10% of your fuel. A 
faulty spark plug, or high tension 
wire can lose you another 8%. 

A badly adjusted choke can 
waste up to 30% of your gasoline. 
These are critical areas where your 
Texaco Car Care retailer can help 
you save. 

Another special is the Oil and 
Filter change with a 12 point 
inspection. This keeps our car’s 
engine running cleaner, 
smoother and longer. 

By thinking about how we j 
drive and by keeping our car I 

well maintained it’ll last long- 1 
er and maybe prevent some Jj 
of those major repair bills. Jz 

When it comes to caring for ™ 
your car, look for the signs at 
participating Texaco Car Care 
retailers in your area. They’re 
the specialists. 


"Texaco’s Car 
Care specials and 
a little energy sense 
help ns use less gas.’ 








Cover Story 



in Boston's Frog Lane Bar and Grill 
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The Moose is loose 


Thanks to good timing, a little luck and smart management—not to 
mention the Moose—a Maritime brewery has created a sensation 
among U.S. beer drinkers. And a new celebrity too 


By Jon Everett 
e’s the hottest thing to hit America 
since the Beatles crawled out of a 
Hamburg cellar. He excites men, 
and women think he’s pure animal. 
People are forming clubs or throwing 
parties in his honor, or requesting his 
bumper stickers and T-shirts. Mark 
Grande of Bear, Del., wants 400 bum¬ 
per stickers so he can paste them all 
over his 1964 Volkswagen. Lawrence 
Strange of Louisville, Ky., writes for 
T-shirts because he’s getting married. 
Dan Hiche of Whittier, Calif., and 
Cheryl Kahn of Long Beach, N.Y., 
preside over two of countless fan clubs 
springing up everywhere. Susan Foster 
seeks banners and bric-a-brac for her 
Gamma Phi Beta sorority in Williams¬ 
burg, Va. 

Who is this new sensation? It’s the 


Moose, the very same Moose who’s 
been peering out at Maritimers for 50 
years on the label of Moosehead ale. 
For the past three years, Moosehead 
Breweries Ltd. has been exporting its 
product to the U.S., and the Moose 
has become a celebrity on TV and in 
the movies, Derek Oland, executive 
vice-president of the company, notes 
proudly. “The night J.R. got shot? I 
don’t watch Dallas but Sue Ellen...got 
loaded that afternoon in a bar. On the 
wall there was a Moosehead 
plaque.... Willie Nelson wore a Moose¬ 
head T-shirt for half an hour in Honey¬ 
suckle Rose. What happened was his 
secretary called from Hollywood one 
day and said she wanted to get some 
T-shirts for a movie. So...” 

To Maritimers, drinking Moose¬ 
head has been one of those secret 


delights like bowling candlepins or 
eating dulse. But now the secret is out 
in all 50 states and Moosehead has 
catapulted into seventh place on the 
list of best-selling imported beers. 
Success has produced a huge crater 
next to Moosehead Breweries Ltd.’s 
mother plant in Saint John, N.B. The 
excavation is for an expansion, the 
second in two years. For decades, 
Moosehead Breweries in Saint John 
consisted of one nondescript red-brick 
building in Fairville, on the western 
side of the Reversing Falls. Today 
Moosehead is a herd of buildings 
meandering out in all directions. And 
if U.S. demand grows at current rates, 
excavations for future buildings won’t 
be craters, they’ll be canyons. 

Under the guiding hand of their 
69-year-old father, Phil Oland, brothers 
Derek and Dick are the dynamic duo 
that make Moosehead go. Derek, 41, a 
greying, bearded father of four, works 
out of Dartmouth, N.S., where the 
family’s second brewery is located. He 
co-ordinates the U.S. trade with the 
importer, All Brands Importers of 
Lake Success, N.Y. Fair-haired Dick, 
39, is vice-president, production. What 
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Derek sells, Dick delivers. Both are 
slim, stylish, handsome men. The 
Moosehead sold in the U.S. is created 
in their image. No squat bottle with a 
dismally unimaginative label there. The 
U.S. product is in a stylish bottle with 
a handsome label. 

At home, a case of Moose is most 
likely to be seen under the arm of a 
longshoreman in drooping dungarees. 
In the U.S., Moose is poured by the 
Calvin Klein form-fit jeans set. It’s got 
“charisma” and a “mystique,” says 
Bob Wilson, an All Brands executive. 
“A guy dreams of owning a Mercedes, 
but he settles for a Moosehead.” 

T he U.S. breakthrough is one more 
chapter in the saga of a remarkable 
family. Phil Oland, a fourth-generation 
brewer, began working summers as a 
14-year-old in short pants at his uncle’s 
now-defunct Red Ball brewery in 
central Saint John. In those days, beer 
had no “charisma” or “mystique,” only 
“stigma,” so the Olands, like other 
makers of alcoholic beverages, res¬ 
ponded to the oppressive temperance 
sentiment with good works. Consider 
the current Phil Oland, public man: 
Founder of the New Brunswick Youth 
Orchestra; a founder of Saint John 
United Way; honorary colonel, 3rd 
Field Artillery Regiment (The Loyal 
Company); national financial chair¬ 
man, Confederation Centre of the Arts, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.; recipient of 
honorary degrees from four univer¬ 
sities; officer of the Order of Canada; 
freeman of the City of Saint John. The 
private man, however, is foremost a 
master of a craft. Ask him about malts 
and hops and yeast and his eyes sparkle. 
He knows everything about brewing 
and he’s glad you asked. 

The Oland family’s connection with 
brewing goes back more than 100 
years and begins with Susannah. Her 
husband, John, an accountant, came 
to Nova Scotia from England in the 
mid-1860s to help organize the Inter¬ 
colonial Railway, but by 1867, the 
couple was living in a rented home in 
Dartmouth with six children and John 
was out of a job. Susannah made a 
tasty ale in the back garden and Colonel 
Francis de Winter, a family friend and 
aide to the governor, said he would put 
up money if they’d make ale for the 
military. John agreed, and he and 
Susannah opened the Army and Navy 
Brewery. After John’s death in 1870, 
Susannah brought three sons aged 14 
to 21 into the business and carried on. 
In 1877 she purchased control of the 
company and changed the name to S. 
Oland Sons and Co. 

The family landed in Saint John in 
the fallout of the Halifax Explosion in 
1917. The brewery of Susannah’s son, 
George W.C., then past 60, was des- 



Phil Oland: His eyes sparkle when you ask him about brewing 
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The Moose, then and now: Left, two older Canadian bottles, new version, U.S. model 
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recalls, “It was a name that Ready’s 
had. It was in the files. But they hadn’t 
used it.” 

When George W.C. died in 1933, 
George B. and Sidney disputed the 
inheritance and the family split into 
rival camps known as the Saint John 
Olands and the Halifax Olands. A 
third brother, Geoffrey, became owner 
of the Red Ball Brewery, which ulti¬ 
mately passed into the hands of the 
Halifax branch of the family in 1958 
and closed shortly thereafter. 

The Saint John Olands kept a 
lower profile than the flamboyant 
Halifax Olands, who in the 1960s, 
built the Bluenose II. Sidney’s son 
Victor became N.S. lieutenant-gover¬ 
nor. But by 1971 the Halifax Olands 
sold out to a Canadian giant, Labatt’s, 
and company president Bruce Oland 
explained, “If national companies come 
into the Maritime market, there is just 
no way we can compete.” 

Phil Oland, however, decided to do 
just that. As president of the Brewery 
Association of Canada, he advocated 
lowering the drinking age from 21 to 
19 and permitting the sale of beer on 
campuses “to deter drug use.” Both 
controversial recommendations were 
accepted. 

Phil had first flashed his innovative 
genius in 1937 when, with his father 
laid up in a Boston hospital, he con¬ 
cocted a lager beer. By the time his 
father found out, Phil had it ready for 
market with a vaguely Swiss name, 
Alpine. Today Alpine is the best-selling 
lager in the Maritimes. 

New Brunswick Breweries became 
Oland: He delivers what brother Derek sells 
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troyed and he used his compensation 
to buy the Red Ball brewery, an 84- 
year-old Saint John firm. His oldest 
son, George B., became plant manager. 
Not long after, George W.C. and 
another son, Sidney, also opened the 
Halifax Oland and Son brewery. 

In 1928, a year after prohibition 


ended in the province, George W.C. 
and George B. bought the Ready 
Beverages Ltd. brewery on Main Street, 
Fairville, then outside the boundaries 
of Saint John. They changed the name 
to New Brunswick Breweries and in 
1931 George B. rechristened its ale 
“Moosehead.” George B’s son Phil 
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imported 


Derek Oland abandoned dreams of farming to sell family's beer 


Dick 
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THE RTCUINNESS ATTITUDE 

You’re not everybody. You make your own choices. You set your own style. Nobody sells 
you with a label or a fancy price. You know what you like and that’s what counts. 

McGuinness Vodka. 




Moosehead Breweries in 1947 to en¬ 
hance the company’s appeal outside its 
home province. Because New Bruns¬ 
wick itself remained only a half-step 
removed from prohibition—taverns 
were forbidden, and gloomy govern¬ 
ment-run liquor stores closed early— 
growth potential there was limited. 

By the early 1960s, the Saint John 
Olands made plans to establish in the 
Halifax area. “We knew we couldn’t 
survive with one single brewery,” Phil 
Oland says today. “We sold in Nova 
Scotia since 1935, but it’s a highly 
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competitive market and we weren’t 
doing much business.”The Dartmouth 
plant opened in 1964. “Once we built 
there we became so-called loyal Nova 
Scotia citizens.” 

About this same time, Derek, fresh 
out of university and having abandoned 
dreams of becoming a farmer, was sent 
on the road selling draught beer to 
New Brunswick’s newly permitted 
taverns. “We laid a good foundation 
by providing excellent service to these 
guys and we’ve had three-quarters of 
the draught business [in N.B.] ever 







Look for your nearest 
Lock-Wood dealer in the 
Yellow Pages under 
Windows. 


HOWOUR MHO DOOR 
LOOKS TO ACOLD DR AFT 
TRYING 

BREAK IN. 


Impregnable by 
design. Wind pushes 
the sliding outer door 
tighter to the weather 
stripping. 

Double or triple 
glazing barricades 
cold. 

A wood frame in¬ 
sulates better than 
metal. Prefinished in 
Lockote brown or 
white with a tough 
polyurea coating. 

Put your money 
into the vault, not 
your fuel bill. 


Windows and Entrance Systems 


since,” Derek says. 

Because New Brunswick forbids 
beer and liquor advertising (the same 
is true in P.E.I. and Saskatchewan), 
Moosehead started sponsoring sports 
teams and events in the 1960s as a 
means of promoting its beer. The Saint 
John Mooseheads, with 4,000 fans 
chanting, “Go, Mooseheads, go,” won 
a national intermediate “A” hockey 
title as did Bathurst Alpines. To mark 
the 50th anniversary of the company in 
1978, Moosehead established N.B. 
athlete-of-the-year awards. Today the 
firm is a major supporter for a wide 
variety of sports. “We get 25 to 50 
requests per week,” says Peter Murray 
of the Saint John plant. 

A big regional success, Moosehead’s 
potential for future growth seemed 
clearly limited in the early Seventies. 
The company already had 50% of the 
beer market in New Brunswick and 
P.E.I., and 30% in Nova Scotia, but it 
couldn’t expand into other provinces 
because of regulations which limited 
general distribution rights to those 
companies with breweries in the pro¬ 
vince. A new brewery costs $10 or $12 
million, Derek Oland says, “and you 
have zero percent of the market.” 

By 1976, the company began serious 
negotiations with Paul Lohmeyer of 
All Brands Importers for U.S. distri¬ 
bution. Lohmeyer had first approached 
Moosehead about an export deal 
several years earlier but Phil Oland, 
remembering a time when the company 
had tried and failed to find a market 
for its beer south of the border, was 
cautious. 

Until 10 years ago, imported beer 
occupied only a minuscule .6% of the 
U.S. market—most of that for the 
Dutch brew, Heineken. Then, possibly 
because U.S. beer was becoming both 
blander and costlier, the import market 
exploded. Today it is crowding 3%. 
Everyone from Coca-Cola, which 
brought in Krakus of Poland, to 
Manischewitz, which brought in 
Tsingtao from China, got into the act 
and more than 200 brands now flood 
the market. 

Moosehead was lucky. The dip in 
the Canadian dollar’s value made it 
possible for the company to keep its 
U.S. price down and All Brands became 
a subsidiary of the huge Standard 
Brands company, best known for 
Planters Peanuts and Fleischmann’s 
Margarine. But neither of these things 
would have meant a thing had it not 
been for the Moose. Some companies 
have spent millions trying to cr^ck the 
U.S. market but, as Derek Oland 
observes, $3 million can vanish without 
a trace very quickly in a market so vast 
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and so hard to get at. 

Moosehead simply showed up with 
an elegant bottle featuring a flattering 
picture of Moose on a label that said 
“Moosehead Canadian Lager Beer.” 
The “Canadian” is important. As 
Labatt’s found out in a market study, 
“Americans relate to Canada as a 
clean, pure, refreshing and masculine 
image.” The name, Moosehead, 
couldn’t be more suitable. Unlike 
Molson’s and Labatt’s, which have 
been edging into the U.S. over a period 
of time on a state-by-state basis. 


Cover Story 

Moosehead in 1978 went after the 
whole 50 states and became an instant 
hit. The reasons are hard to explain. 

Take Texas. Moosehead was 
launched there in April, 1979. By July 
of that year, the Dallas Morning News 
under a headline that proclaimed 
“Moose loose in Texas,” reported that 
“a beer from Canada with a silly name 
is selling better than a distinguished 
Dutch brand [Heineken’s].”The bottle, 
label and name worked well as bait, 
but it was the taste that hooked the 
customer. The story quoted bartender 


Warning: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked-avoid inhaling. 
Average per cigarette: King Size: 4mg “tar” 0.4mg nicotine. 


Tom Eubank as saying: “It’s a good 
beer, a good beer. It’s a really good 
beer. It’s heavy, but light at the same 
time. There’s a uniqueness to it, you 
know what I mean? All Canadian 
beers are that way.” All Brands circu¬ 
lated the story everywhere and soon 
“The Moose is Loose” bumper stickers 
blossomed across the U.S. T-shirts 
featuring a blowup of the label became 
popular. Then Moosehead began adver¬ 
tising in trade publications “to en¬ 
courage our distributors,” Derek Oland 
says. The ads portrayed Moosehead as 
“Canada’s Premium Beer—head and 
antlers above the rest.” 

This year, Bob Wilson says, sales 
are clipping along at an annual rate of 
200,000 barrels. That will probably 
move Moosehead into the top five 
imported beers in the U.S. Heineken, 
in the U.S. since 1933, leads at two 
million barrels followed by Molson’s 
at one million and by Labatt’s—with 
its healthy sales in Buffalo and Detroit 
along the Ontario border—at 300,000. 
Moosehead has already passed Carl- 
ing-O’Keefe, the other member of the 
Canadian Big Three, and exports now 
account for a quarter of its volume. 
Atlantic Provinces Economic Council 
figures show that exports of alcoholic 
beverages from the Atlantic region, 
which totalled $5 million for the pre¬ 
ceding two years, last year jumped to 
$16 million. Moosehead accounts for 
90% of both these figures. But Derek 
Oland says the company will not 
diminish domestic production to ac¬ 
commodate increased sales in the U.S. 
However, they have switched P.E.I. 
production to Dartmouth from Saint 
John, where the U.S. product is made. 

Moosehead’s total sales run at $40 
million, which makes it the fourth 
largest brewery in Canada, but not in 
the same league as the Big Three, who 
have 95% of the Canadian market. 
“We’re like American Motors,” Phil 
Oland says. 

In the Saint John brewery, a Star 
Trek console controls the mostly auto¬ 
mated production of beer. Phil Oland 
patiently explains what all the big vats 
and cold rooms are for. In the bottling 
plant, workers and technology meld 
into a steady mass of new bottles of 
beer. Dick Oland says 60 trailers load 
up on the hill beside the plant on a 
busy day. The beer leaves Saint John 
by truck, ship and train. He tries to 
explain what he does but the phone 
never stops ringing. 

The ultimate goal, Derek Oland 
says, is to make Moosehead the number 
one imported beer in America. Moose¬ 
head fan clubs from sea to shining sea 
will drink to that. 



CIGARETTES KING SIZE 
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Folks 


Burchill: Judo champ from Shinjokan 

A sk judoists in Atlantic Canada where 
Shinjokan is, and they’ll tell you 
right away: In New Brunswick, near 
Chatham. They’ll know because Kevin 
Burchill, 19, the best teen-age middle¬ 
weight in the Western Hemisphere, 
has put Shinjokan on the map. Shin¬ 
jokan, the name of Burchill’s judo 
club, means Newcastle in Japanese. 
Burchill, a gold medallist at last year’s 
Pan-American Games, is also a four¬ 
time gold medallist at the Atlantic 
Open. Burchill took up judo at age 12. 
He also tried karate for four years but 
found “it was like touch football com¬ 
pared to tackle.” Because karate can 
injure, competitors “shadow box” for 
points. “Judo is a contact sport,” 
Burchill says. “When you throw an 
opponent, there’s no question.” 
Burchill, 5’9” and 168 lbs., was New 
Brunswick’s 1980 male athlete of the 
year and is a second-degree black belt 
in judo. Twelfth degree is tops, but no 


Sone alive has surpassed 
^ sixth or seventh, Burchill 
°says. He spends only 
o about four hours a week 
§ honing judo skills, con¬ 
centrating instead on 
building strength and en¬ 
durance. “When I’m 


H - 

; 


Mont¬ 
real is the 
judo capital of 
Canada.” He plans 
3 move to Montreal 
but isn’t sure whether he’ll 
try for the Olympics. He 
feels he must prepare for 
a career. He wants to be a 
pilot. Skyjackers, beware. 


ow can north Atlantic 
fish thrive in water so 
cold it would kill a person 
in minutes? They’ve got 
anti-freeze proteins in 
their blood, and Dr. Choy- 
Leong Hew’s study of how 
they adapt brought the 
biochemist a regional 
scientific award, the 
second year in a row it’s 
come to Memorial Uni¬ 
versity. The Atlantic 
Provinces Inter-Universi¬ 
ty Committee on the 
Sciences (APICS) honors 
outstanding research con¬ 
ducted in the region by 
younger scientists with an annual award 
sponsored by Fraser Inc., the Edmund- 
ston, N.B.-based forest industry com¬ 
plex. Last year a panel of scientists 
from outside the region chose food 
scientist Norman Haard ( Insight , 
Science, May 1980). Like Haard, 
Malaysia-born Hew branched into 
studying marine life because of his 
location, and his fish added new in¬ 
formation to research started in 
Toronto. Hew was one of the first 
scientists to recognize that insulin (it 
regulates the metabolism of glucose) 
starts as a larger molecule which con¬ 
verts into active insulin. He and his 
colleagues found the same process 
takes place in cod. Now they’re isolating 
the enzyme which makes this happen. 

|ichelleJones, 12, a Grade 7 student 
at George Street Junior High 
School in Fredericton, took five weeks 
off from school this spring to learn 
what the Year of the Disabled was all 


about. Michelle played the young 
Helen Keller in Theatre New Bruns¬ 
wick’s production of The Miracle 
Worker. Michelle says she gained in¬ 
sight into how it feels to be handi¬ 
capped. “I understand why Helen had 
so many tantrums and the frustration 
she felt.” To be unable to see, hear or 
speak “feels almost as if you’re walk¬ 
ing in a box and you can’t get out of 
that box.” Forty-five girls auditioned 
for the role last fall; Michelle was 
chosen because “she is so bright and 
has a really appealing quality.” After 
making her debut in TNB’s A Christ¬ 
mas Carol , she tackled Helen, a good 
introductory role for a child, TNB 
director Malcolm Black says, because 
there are no lines to learn. Michelle 
says she has no desire to be a profes¬ 
sional actress. She’d rather be an archi¬ 
tect. Does Black think she should 
pursue an acting career? “I don’t think 
anyone should...” 

W hile studying for his doctorate in 
psychology at Halifax’s Dalhousie 
University, Rick Whitaker decided he 
would rather make guitars than play 
them. Or study. He dropped out of 
university two years ago and took up 
full-time instrument making and re¬ 
pairing in a former chicken barn he 
converted into a workshop in Salt 


Whitaker: Making guitars for fun 
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Bown: Getting Telidon in business 

the power amplifier of a stereo com¬ 
ponent system). Telidon takes infor¬ 
mation and turns it into pictures, 
information that can come from any 
source—telephone, cable, satellite sig¬ 
nals, fibre optics, videodiscs, tapes. 
Versatility, plus its ability to interact, 
gives Telidon the edge over British and 
French systems in the red-hot compe¬ 
tition to become the standard system 


for the world. As director-general of 
information technology for the federal 
Department of Communications, 37- 
year-old Bown is guiding Telidon into 
a commercial system, “to make sure 
everyone is singing off the same sheet 
of music.” Time-Life Inc. is one com¬ 
pany doing a field trial. The U.S. 
publisher will use cable channels to 
send electronic versions of its maga¬ 
zines into subscribers’ homes. Will 
Telidon, and Canada, lead the infor¬ 
mation revolution? “Of course,” Bown 
says. “But then I’m an optimist—an 
engineer and a Newfoundlander.” 


I f the 2,000 Prince Edward Island 
members ever failed to show up for 
an international gathering of Allied 
Youth, “it wouldn’t be a success,” says 
Mike Trainor. “We get the spirit flow¬ 
ing.” Not the liquid kind, of course. 
Allied Youth, which was established in 
the United States during Prohibition, 
is an organization dedicated to ab¬ 
stinence from alcohol, cigarettes and 
other drugs. Trainor, an 18-year-old 
U.P.E.I. student, is its international 
president. When Allied Youth began 
50 years ago, it had 500,000 members, 
but today the number has dwindled to 
10,000, many of them in the Atlantic 
region, where governments have been 
supportive of Allied Youth’s efforts. 
Trainor is discouraged by the lack of 
interest in other parts of the country, 
particularly in urban areas, but he 
adds: “We’ve helped an awful lot of 
Vids.” The organization 
g brings in speakers, gets in¬ 
volved in local community 
| activities and holds social 
* events. “We present them 
with the facts.” And, as 
young people “run to the 
bottle” in an increasingly 
troubled world, Allied Youth 
will be around to discourage 
them, he says. 


N ova Scotia trumpeter 
Holly Shephard knows 
just how small Canada’s 
musical community really is. 
Five years ago, she won the 
Cobequid Educational 
Centre’s Howard Cable 
Award as the Truro high 
school’s most promising stu¬ 
dent musician. This winter 
she made her professional debut in the 
orchestra of a Toronto production of 
A Funny Thing Happened on the Way 
to the Forum , and Cable, the celebrated 
Canadian conductor and composer 
best known for his Newfoundland 
Rhapsody , was the show’s music 
director. Shephard so impressed Cable 
that he invited her to join his orchestra, 
performing at the Imperial Room in 
Toronto’s Royal York Hotel as back- 


Springs, N.S. It takes Whitaker 100 
hours of smoothing and shaping the 
fine wood—mahogany, rosewood and 
ebony he imports from Central 
America, India and Sri Lanka—to 
complete each guitar. “I enjoy it im¬ 
mensely,” he says, “and occasionally I 
can exercise my brain.” Although a 
comparable factory-made guitar costs 
twice as much as his $700 custom- 
made model, Whitaker says most 
guitarists still prefer fancy brand 
names. Texas-born and Vancouver- 
raised, Whitaker, 38, has enjoyed 
working with his hands since he began 
building model airplanes as a youth. 
He constructed the bungalow near his 
shop where he lives with his wife, 
Cherry, and their young son, Benjamin. 
They grow their own food and manage 
to pay their bills, but Whitaker doubts 
he’ll get rich making guitars. “If I 
wanted to be rich,” he says, “I wouldn’t 
be doing this.” 

W hen an all-Canadian team of 
engineers, physicists, technologists 
and psychologists set out 10 years ago 
to invent Telidon, their leader was 
Herbert Bown from Badger’s Quay, 
Bonavista Bay, Nfld. “We didn’t call it 
Telidon then, of course,” Bown says, 
“but we did have a clear objective. We 
wanted to see if we couldn’t come up 
with a visual equivalent to the tele¬ 
phone.” Essentially, Telidon is the 
decoding component of a visual com¬ 
ponent system (Bown compares it to 



up musicians for The Spinners, a well- 
known American vocal group. The 
job, she says, was “real show biz,” but 
adds that her future is still “just a 
phone call away.” Now completing her 
final year of study at the University of 
Toronto’s faculty of music, she will 
return to Truro this summer to teach 
at the annual Nova Scotia Music Camp 
where Cable once taught. “The neat 
thing about the Maritimes,” she says, 
“is that it’s not Toronto.” 


Craswell: Theatre work beats anything 


W hen Charlottetown’s Confedera¬ 
tion Centre opened in 1964, Gary 
Craswell was a 16-year-old doorman 
whose first duty was to hold the door 
open for Queen Elizabeth and Prince 
Philip. Seventeen years later, Craswell, 
now 33, is interim producer for the 
popular summer festival. “It’s quite a 
demanding job trying to keep everyone 
happy,” he says. The Charlottetown- 
raised Craswell, who has been every¬ 
thing from a stage electrician to tech¬ 
nical director, and recently served as 
producer for the Anne of Green Gables 
national tour, will become theatre 
manager later this year after a perma¬ 
nent producer is chosen. “I know this 
theatre inside out,” he says. In his new 
job, he’ll work with Island theatre 
groups and drum up winter shows on a 
tight budget. He’s proud of the theatre’s 
record in staging original musicals 
which otherwise, he says, “would be 
sitting in someone’s trunk.” Not long 
ago, Islanders wouldn’t watch “a bunch 
of people running around in tights,” 
but theatre has “changed for the 
better,” and now audiences want opera 
and ballet. Theatre work beats any 
nine-to-five job, he says. “This is much 
different and so much more exciting.” 
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Luscious 

lamb 


By Pat Lotz 

W hat could be more appetizing 
than a leg of lamb, skin rubbed 
with rosemary and pierced with 
slivers of garlic, slowly roasted to 
succulent moist perfection? Or how 
about double loin chops, slit and 
stuffed with your favorite dressing, 
baked until done to taste? It’s fresh 
lamb season, but you don’t have to 
blow your grocery budget to keep 
lamb on the table if you learn 
to use less expensive cuts. 

Here are a few suggestions. 


Lamb Kebabs 

In Turkey , they’re kebabs, in 
Russia, shashlik, in Greece, souvlaka 
and the nicest thing about them is that 
you can vary the proportion of meat to 
vegetables according to your budget. 
Water chestnuts, tiny onions, cubes of 
eggplant or any of the vegetables sug¬ 
gested below—the choice is yours. 

1 Vi lbs. lean, boneless lamb from 
shoulder or leg, cut into 1 '/ 2 -inch 
cubes 
3 tbsp. oil 
Juice of a medium 
lemon 
1 or 2 garlic 
cloves, 
crushed 


salt, pepper 

cherry tomatoes, mushrooms, zucchini, 
green pepper 

Put meat cubes in bowl. Mix to¬ 
gether oil, lemon, garlic, salt and pepper 
and pour over meat. Marinate over¬ 
night. Slice unpeeled zucchini into 14- 
inch slices, cut green pepper into small 
squares. Blanch mushrooms in boiling 
water to prevent splitting when insert¬ 
ing skewers. Alternate meat cubes and 
vegetables on skewers and cook under 











preheated broiler or over hot coals for 
8-10 minutes, turning to brown on 
each side. Serves 4-6. 

Navarin 

(Lamb Stew) 

Traditionally, this French dish is 
made with mutton, which is the meat 
from a sheep more than a year old. But 
mutton, though popular in Europe, is 
not widely available on this continent. 
If you do find some, increase the 
cooking time of the first stage by at 
least 20 minutes. 

1 Vi lbs. lean lamb shoulder, cut 
into cubes 

2 tbsp. butter or margarine 
2 garlic cloves 
!4 tsp. sugar 
2 tbsp. flour 
1 10-oz. can consomme 
1 can water 

Vi cup red wine 
1 bay leaf 



2 sprigs fresh or l / 8 tsp. dried rosemary 
pinch thyme 
8 baby carrots, scraped 
12 small new potatoes, scraped 
2 cups freshly shelled peas 

In heavy saucepan, heat butter and 
add garlic cloves, cut in half. Add meat 
and brown on all sides. Remove garlic, 
add sugar and stir meat around for 3 
minutes. Pour off fat, sprinkle meat 
with flour and cook until brown, stir¬ 
ring constantly. Stir in consomme, 
water and wine, add herbs and carrots 
and heat. Transfer to a 2-quart cas¬ 
serole and cook in preheated 325° F. 
oven for 1 hour. Add potatoes and 
cook for another hour. Add peas and 
cook for 15 more minutes. Serves 4-6. 

Moussaka 

Best known as a Greek specialty, 
moussaka tastes as good, if not better, 
reheated the next day. This makes it a 
great dish for entertaining. Double the 
following recipe for a large party. 

2 medium eggplants 
salt 

5 tbsp. olive oil 
1 large onion, chopped 

1 lb. ground lamb 

2 tbsp. tomato paste 


pinch cinnamon 

!4 cup red wine 

salt and pepper to taste 

Vi cup grated Parmesan cheese 

4 tbsp. butter or margarine 

3 tbsp. flour 

2 cups milk 

2 eggs, beaten 

dash nutmeg 

1 cup cottage cheese 

Peel eggplant, cut into */ 2 -inch slices 
and spread out on large platter. 
Sprinkle with salt, leave for 15 minutes 
for some of liquid to drain, rinse and 
pat dry. Heat 3 tbsp. oil and brown 
eggplant slices on both sides. Remove 
and set aside. Add remaining oil and 
saute onion until golden, add meat and 
stir around in pan until browned. Add 
tomato paste, cinnamon, wine, salt, 
pepper and cook for 15 minutes over 
low heat until liquid has been absorbed. 
Remove from heat. In another sauce¬ 
pan, melt butter, stir in flour and 
gradually blend in milk, stirring with a 
wire whisk. Bring sauce to a boil and 
cook, stirring constantly, until smooth 
and thickened. Remove from heat, 
cool slightly and stir in eggs, nutmeg 
and cottage cheese. In a 2-quart cas¬ 
serole, alternate layers of eggplant and 
meat mixture, sprinkling each layer 
with Parmesan. Top with sauce and 
bake in preheated 350° F. oven for 45 
minutes or until top is golden. Cool 
slightly before serving. Serves 6. !§§ 


DAVID NICHOLS 

















Life on the Nile 


It goes back 5,000 years, to the point where human civilization began. 
You can't begin to comprehend it by flying over it. So step aboard a 
felucca and see Egypt the only real way to see it—by boat 


By Sandra Gwyn 

n Greece, in 1964, a proper Bostonian 
lady with a plummy voice spotted 
me peering down the sacred well at 
Delphi, and remarked that there were 
really only two kinds of tourists: Beach 
tourists and ruins tourists. I was too 
young then to dare admit that really, 
I’m more of a showbiz tourist; that I’d 
finally made up my mind to go to 
Greece after watching a totally trashy 
film that starred Jane Fonda as a 
runaway heiress and Peter Finch as a 
decadent but gorgeous archeologist, 
but in which the ruins and the beaches 
had looked magnificent. 

Death on the Nile , Peter Ustinov 
playing Hercule Poirot on a splendid 
old steamer, started me thinking it was 
time to seek out the pyramids and revel 
in the bright white Egyptian sun. But it 
was Sphinx that finally propelled me 
to the travel agent’s office. Arguably, 
Sphinx is the worst movie of 1981. 
Still, it has Frank Langella in a flowing 
white galabiya as the 1980s’ answer to 
Peter Finch. And Langella, playing an 
Egyptian government official, has this 
one resonant line: “Egypt is a country 
600 miles long and six miles wide,’’ he 
tells Lesley-Ann Down. “That strip of 


green along the Nile, and our Pharaonic 
treasures, are all we have.’’ 

Along with the Ganges, the Rhine, 
the Danube, the Volga, the Euphrates 
and the Amazon, the Nile is one of the 
world’s great rivers. But in two ways, 
it’s unique. It’s far and away the oldest, 
in human terms. Along its banks, 
civilization goes back 5,000 years. To 
appreciate how really old that makes 
the Nile, think of Cleopatra (“I am 
dying, Egypt, dying”) putting the asp 
to her bosom in 30 BC. She was the last 
of the Ptolemies, the last Pharaonic 
dynasty; between Cleopatra and King 
Menes, who founded the first dynasty 
around 3100 BC, the distance in time is 
a third again longer than between 
Cleopatra and us. “Egypt is the Nile; 
the Nile is Egypt,” said Napoleon, 
before Nelson’s fleet did him in. The 
rest of Egypt, the 93% that fills out the 
reassuringly big oblong on the map is 
desert, unpopulated and except for a 
few oases, uncultivated, empty and 
lifeless. 

Ancient Egypt is certainly all you 
expect it to be. The Great Pyramid 
really is awesome. The Sphinx really is 
inscrutable. The temples of Ramses II 


Felucca at Aswan: The only way to go 

at Abu Simbel, the ones raised to the 
top of a new man-made hill in the 
1960s, so that they wouldn’t be flooded 
by the lake created by the Aswan dam, 
really are monumental. But for me, the 
memory of Egypt that will linger the 
longest is the uncanny sensation of 
standing with one foot in the cultivated 
strip along the Nile, gentle, lush, a rich 
emerald green, and the other foot in 
the desert, harsh, barren and forbid¬ 
ding. Between the two Egypts, it 
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suddenly hits you, there is no transition 
whatever. You stand there, and you 
begin to realize how it could have 
happened that human civilization 
began along the Nile. It had to have 
been born out of some creative impulse 
set off in some unknown Egyptian’s 
mind, as he stood there and considered 
the contradiction between the gentle, 
predictable fecundity of the Nile, and 
so close, so threatening, yet also so 
awesome and stupendous, the limitless¬ 
ness of the desert stretching into a 
distance that so far as he was con¬ 
cerned, meant the rest of the entire 
world. 

The wrong way, the downright 
meaningless way to see Egypt, is to fly 


the crystalline blue of a northern lake, 
is the ideal place to begin. The first 
part of our package tour turned out to 
be a long languorous gift of an after¬ 
noon sailing in and around palm- 
fringed islets in a felucca. As schooners 
used to be to Nova Scotia and New¬ 
foundland, so are feluccas to the Nile; 
sturdy workhorses that come in various 
sizes and get used for everything from 
fishing, to carting round flour and 
scrap metal and tourists and goats. 
Feluccas are as beautiful as schooners, 
and just a touch more exotic: The 
distinctive feature is the single, gaff- 
rigged lateen sail, like the fin of a white 
shark (“a suggestion of menace, a hint 
of piracy,” Kipling once wrote). That 
sail was designed, 
millennia ago, to 
catch every last 
breath of the 
breezes that always 
blow, but hardly 
ever blow hard. 
Our skipper 
seemed a bit exotic 
too: He was a dark- 
skinned Nubian, 
solemn and intent, 
wearing a bright 
pink galabiya\ his 
young crewman, 
who tended the gaff 
even more solemn¬ 
ly, wore peacock 
blue. (He was an 
exceedingly young 
crewman, nine or 
10 at the most, and 


Khan (the one who was Rita Hay¬ 
worth’s father-in-law) to build a winter 
home here. Sadat, who’d left just before 
we arrived, is the number one celebrity 
vacationer now. As for the Russians 
who built the dam, they’ve vanished 
without trace. They weren’t popular, 
we learn, because they kept to them¬ 
selves. 

Mostly, the ghosts in charge at 
Aswan speak in clipped British accents. 
From here, in 1898, Kitchener set out 
to recapture the Sudan, and to avenge 
General “Chinese” Gordon’s murder 
at Khartoum. On the way back, he 
lingered and transformed one of the 
islets our felucca stopped at into a 
magnificent botanical garden. It’s over¬ 
grown now, and tangled, but 
Kitchener’s bougainvillea still blooms 
piercingly bright. Thirty or so years 
later, Agatha Christie happened by, to 
plot her elegant murder on the terrace 
of the rambling, red-brick Old Cataract 
Hotel. We went there to salute her 
shade in gin and tonic, and to agree 
that Christie wouldn’t have admired 
any more than we do, the glitzy modern 
New Cataract Hotel next door. 

We left our felucca and boarded 
our steamer, the gleaming blue and 
white MS Isis , one of a pair operated 
by the Hilton people, out of about 20 
cruise ships on the Nile. After unpack¬ 
ing, we went up to dinner, ate rather 
humdrum grilled chicken (we found 
the food rather humdrum everywhere 
in Egypt) and discovered that a local 
wine called Omar Khayyam is a decent 
little red. Among our tablemates—in 


The Pyramids: Don't attempt them without a guide 


Luxor has "an air of rundown indolence" 


to Cairo, do the pyramids, and then fly 
south to the temples and tombs of the 
Pharaohs in Luxor and Aswan and 
Abu Simbel. The only way to go is by 
boat. There’s an 18-day cruise all the 
way from Cairo to Aswan, or a five- 
day trip from Aswan to Luxor (or vice- 
versa, upstream) which is the one we 
took. 

Aswan, at the First Cataract, where 
the Nile runs surprisingly swift, with 


when we asked if he were the skipper’s 
son, he grinned and nodded and said, 
“Aiwa,” so we knew that was the word 
for “Yes.” 

In Roman times, Aswan served as 
the southernmost outpost of the 
empire. Juvenal was banished here, 
after he’d written one too many satirical 
verses about the emperor’s court. Now, 
it’s a busy resort town, dominated by 
the decade-old Aswan dam. The air is 
pure and clear; it attracted the Aga 


all there were about 140 passengers— 
we discovered that Harry and Mary, 
from North Carolina, are in the 
antiques trade; that Alice and Arthur, 
who live in a Manhattan brownstone, 
are frequent visitors to the Museum of 
Modern Art; that before Don went 
back to teaching high school in 
Kelowna, he planned to spend a couple 
of weeks at a cooking school in France. 
We were all being excruciatingly polite 
to one another, but there was an 
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unmistakable feeling of post-felucca 
letdown, an unspoken consensus that 
confronting our own mirror images 
across a linen tablecloth wasn’t exactly 
what any of us had come all this way to 
Egypt for. Compounding the letdown 
was a feeling that the luxurious, im¬ 
peccably programmed Isis was just a 
bit too much like the Love Boat for 
psychic comfort, or at any rate, for 
romance. 

Then Iman came in, introduced 
herself as our guide and the atmosphere 
changed. Instantly, we were back in 
Egypt. “I would hope to be able to 
share my country with you,” she said 
with grave composure. Then she grin¬ 
ned. “Only if you promise not to make 
too many horrible jokes about it, will I 
tell you that my last name is Hashish.” 

Iman, who is in her middle 20s, is 
dark and graceful and comes from 
Ismailia, up by the Suez Canal. She 
learned the mechanics of guiding in a 
one-year post-graduate course at Cairo 
University, after a general degree. In 
fact, Iman was born knowing how to 
be a tour guide: Her style is a cross 
between Miss Jean Brodie and Goldie 
Hawn. 

At Korn Ombo, our first downriver 
stop, where there’s a small Ptolemaic 
temple, Iman took us into the heart of 
Ancient Egypt by showing us how to 
read hieroglyphics. She pointed to one 
cartouche, deeply incised in sandstone, 
which spelled out the name Ptolemy, 
and then to another which said Cleo¬ 
patra, and then pointed at the symbols— 
a lion which stood for / for instance— 
that were common to both. In the early 
19th century, the great French linguist 
Champollion, using the Rosetta Stone 
as guide, found the key to the hiero¬ 
glyphics in much the same way. 

A t Kom Ombo, then later at Edfu, 
Dendera, Abydos and Karnak, 
Iman led us into the strange, surreal 
world of the Egyptian gods. There 
were about 2,000 of them, although 
only a couple of dozen were really 
important. My second favorite god 
was Beb, ajolly dwarf lion whosejokes 
were supposed to be funny enough to 
make women in childbirth forget the 
pain. Beb reminded me of Bert Lahr as 
the Cowardly Lion in The Wizard of 
Oz. My absolute favorite, and Iman’s 
too it turned out when I asked her, was 
Nut. (That’s pronounced nute.) She 
was the goddess of the sky, who each 
night swallowed the sun, and who each 
morning, gave birth to it again. Most 
of the gods, as depicted in bas-reliefs 
and statues, are stiff and stylized, but 
Nut, whom you always find high up on 
the ceilings of temples, is always 


presented with sinuous, fecund, 
feminine curves. 

By the second day, the sense of past 
and present melding into a seamless 
whole had got to me. The Nile is 
narrower than you might think, only 
about half a mile wide, and we would 
sit on the top deck as Isis chugged 
slowly downstream, realizing that the 
scenes we were snapping with our 
telephoto lenses hadn’t changed in 
5,000 years. There were the flocks of 
waterfowl: Mallard ducks and pintails; 
herons and wild geese; hawks and 
falcons. There were the water buffalo, 
slowly pulling round the wooden water 
wheels to raise the precious fluid to the 
levels of the fields. In those fields, the 
crops were already ripening: Wheat, 
alfalfa, sugar cane. Tending the fields 
were the fellaheen, or country people, 
the galabiyas patched and faded, but 
always clean. In the middle of the 
fields stood huts made of mud and 
reeds; outside these, the women in 
heavy black garments washed clothes, 
or cooked food over open fires or 
carried earthenware pots on their 
heads. At Esna, 
where we got off and 
wandered through a 
shabby, raucous 
little souk, I took a|| 
picture of a snaked 
charmer, and bought 
a white cotton hat 
to ward off the sun, 
and a couple of 
strings of evocatively 
perfumed sandal¬ 
wood beads. I also 
learned to stop being 
all stiff and uptight 
about bargaining; in 
a country where, 
thanks to Nut, 
there’s only one kind 
of weather, haggling over price is a 
way of establishing social contact. 

Above all, there were the kids, 
waving, shouting, running along the 
shore, grinning from ear to ear. When 
we went through a lock, a bunch of 
little boys eating oranges rushed up to 
hang over the rail. They were already 
expert salesmen; this time I bought a 
key of life on a chain to hang around 
my neck. There was a young honey¬ 
mooning Egyptian doctor aboard, and 
when we remarked how all the kids 
seemed to be brimming over with 
energy, he told us that although the 
freshwater snails of the Nile that carry 
bilharzia (a parasitic disease) are a 
fearful public health problem, the fella¬ 
heen and their children are all healthy, 
and in contrast to conditions in neigh¬ 
boring countries, almost free from 


malnutrition. 

Our cruise ended in Luxor. It’s a 
dumpy little provincial town with, as 
the British writer John Fowles has put 
it memorably, “an air of rundown 
indolence, of trying to get itself into a 
Graham Greene novel.” (Fowles’s 
fictionalized account of a Hilton cruise 
on the Nile in Daniel Martin is, by the 
way, the best travel guidebook we 
came across.) In the 19th century, 
Luxor was the winter resting spot for 
British and French aristocrat-archeolo¬ 
gists who dropped by for a little dig¬ 
ging. Now it’s trying, not too success¬ 
fully, to cope with the endless waves of 
tourists who flood in from all over 
North America and Europe. (What 
with the legacy of Napoleon and Cham¬ 
pollion, at least half these people come 
from France.) Luxor lacks Aswan’s 
charm. At first glance, the horsedrawn 
caleches drawn up along the corniche 
look as enchanting as the feluccas, but 
when you hire one and hop in, you find 
yourself sitting on hard, shiny, garish 
plastic. 



The Sphinx draws thousands of fascinated tourists. 


But 4,000 years ago, Luxor was 
Thebes, seat of the mightiest Pharaohs. 
On the west bank, beyond the line of 
hills that rise starkly out of the desert, 
lies that most resonant of all place 
names in Egypt, the Valley of the 
Kings. Here, the Pharaohs were buried 
in tombs burrowed deep into the cliffs. 
In order to see where they were burrow¬ 
ing, down and around narrow corri¬ 
dors, the workmen had to rig up an 
elaborate series of mirrors made of 
burnished tin or bronze, to reflect the 
sun’s rays. And it was here, 59 years 
ago, that they found the one tomb no 
robbers had ever managed to reach: 
Tutankhamen’s. 

We decided that Tutankhamen was 
a bit of a wimp. His father, Akhnaten, 
who invented monotheism and did 
away with the 2,000 gods, including, 
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sadly, Nut and Beb, was much more 
interesting. But Tut abandoned mono¬ 
theism without a struggle; all he really 
accomplished was dying young, and 
staying hidden in his tomb until 
Howard Carter pushed aside a stone, 
thrust a candle into a space unseen for 
4,000 years, and said to Lord Carnar¬ 
von behind him, “1 see wonderful 
things.” 

All the wonderful things from Tut’s 
tomb are now in the Cairo museum. 
The tombs we found incomparably 
more fascinating lie beyond the crest 
of another hill (past the village of 
Gurna, renowned in times both ancient 
and modern as the haunt of tomb- 
robbers) in the Valley of the Nobles. 
Unlike the Pharaohs, who expected to 
be born again as gods and who had 
themselves buried amid a godlike pro¬ 
fusion of gold and silver and rubies, 
the nobles expected to be born again as 
themselves. They decorated their tombs 



...but it's Egypt's people who charm 


with exquisitely colored—and 
unfaded—paintings of all the things 
they liked best about their earthly 
lives. Once again, past and present 
meld into a seamless whole: Ancient 
Egyptians liked fishing and duck hunt¬ 
ing; watching parades and picking 
grapes; listening to music and watching 
sinuous girls dance. Above all, they 
liked giving dinner parties. The walls 
of the tomb of the astronomer Nakht 
depict a distinctly laid-back kind of 
party; everyone is sitting on the floor 
with their legs tucked under them, and 
are so busy sniffing lotus blossoms 
that no one notices, seated under a 
chair, a cat that’s made off with an 
entire chicken. Sociological details 
bristle off the wall; in contrast to 
Greece and Rome, where women were 
treated almost as slaves, it’s obvious 


that the women of ancient Egypt stood 
almost as equals. This shows in the 
way husbands and wives weren’t afraid 
to let their affection for each other 
show. In the tomb of Ramose, a power¬ 
ful bureaucrat, two of his best friends 
(May, the husband; Werel, the wife) 
are seated close to one another, with 
her arm placed casually and confidently 
around his shoulders. As I gazed, I 
reached out reflexively to take my 
husband’s hand. When he looked sur¬ 
prised, I told him that things haven’t 
changed all that much in 4,000 years. 

Cairo, not to beat around the bush, 
comes as a distinct letdown after all of 
this. It’s like Mexico City, only a bit 
worse: A city of 12 million with the 
equipment and services (not to mention 
a telephone system) for about a tenth 
as many. It’s noisy, dirty and dusty 
(remember, it almost never rains); a 
gigantic traffic jam from one end to the 
other. Actually, the trouble with the 
traffic isn’t so much that it’s jammed as 
that it roars its merry way through red 
lights and pedestrians, so that crossing 
Tahrir Square, in mid-town Cairo, is a 
soul-searing experience. (Why, with 
such horrendous unemployment, Cairo 
should have so few traffic cops is as 
much a mystery as how they built the 
pyramids.) In Cairo, where you become 
much more aware of it, Egyptian 
inefficiency can’t help but get you 
down. Even the Nile lacks grandeur 
here. For lack of bridges and embank¬ 
ments to stroll along, it’s a much less 
commanding presence in its capital 
than the Thames in London or the 
Seine in Paris. 

There are plenty of things to do. 
The Khan-al-Khalili bazaar is a tourist 
trap, but it’s also a true Arab souk 
where you can wander down lanes no 
more than three feet wide, find yourself 
bewitched by the color and variety, 
and also feel absolutely safe. Kasr-el- 
Nil, the main shopping street, offers 
real bargains in shoes, richly textured 
Egyptian cottons and heady Egyptian 
perfumes. Groppi’s restaurant offers 
sinfully good chocolates and pastries, 
and its open-air garden is a perfect 
place to sit and watch the world go by. 
The 10th-century A1 Azhar mosque 
and university is a must although, to 
be honest, we’d expended so much 
mental energy boning up on Pharaohs 
that we couldn’t give Islamic Egypt the 
attention it richly deserves. 

For tourists, though, Cairo really 
means the pyramids, the Sphinx and 
the museum. To appreciate these, you 
cannot manage without a guide. Since 
our package tour had ended by now, 
we engaged a guide on our own 
(through our Toronto travel agent). 
She was Mary-Ellen Lane, a North 
Carolinian with a brand-new doctorate 


in Egyptology from the Sorbonne. 
Like Iman, Mary-Ellen turned into a 
friend; her favorite of favorites, we 
discovered, is Hatsheput, the majestic 
woman Pharaoh whom she likes to 
compare to Elizabeth I. And Mary- 
Ellen’s special gift to us was to show us 
Saqqara. 

To understand about Saqqara, you 
need to understand that while the 
pyramids at Geza are stupendous, they 
are nowadays, sadly, Promethean-like 
prisoners of Cairo’s suburbs. Saqqara, 
15 miles out in the timeless desert, is 
something else entirely. Here, you find 
the oldest Pharaonic structure of all, 
the Step Pyramid, built by guess and 
by gods around 3,000 BC, before they’d 
got the geometry precisely figured out. 
Here (and this is Saqqara’s true glory) 
you also find the legacy of the world’s 
first authentic architectural genius, 
Imhotep, who created a courtyard of 
temples that for sheer humanistic grace 
and eloquence is unequalled until, 2,000 
years later, you arrive at the glory that 
was Greece. The Greeks, indeed, com¬ 
pared Imhotep to their own Solon. 

I’ve left the best for the last. For all 
the splendors of the Pharaohs, and the 
majesty of the Nile, what captivates 
you most about Egypt, in the end, is 
the wit and good humor and sheer 
friendliness of the Egyptians them¬ 
selves. They are desperately poor, but 
they do not beg. They’ll rip off the 
tourist over this or that trinket, but 
once a price has been negotiated, they’ll 
never cheat on quality or quantity. We 
left a bagful of stuff in the lobby of our 
Cairo hotel, including several camera 
lenses, knowing that nothing would be 
touched. 

It’s the people I remember most 
clearly. The guy whom a taxi driver 
picked up for a free ride (as taxi drivers 
will always do for their friends), who 
absolutely insisted on paying our fare 
once he’d discovered we were Cana¬ 
dians. “Canada good country; Canada 
Dry good drink.” The economics stu¬ 
dent who noticed us floundering 
around with a street map, and walked 
five blocks out of his way to deliver us 
safely at the entrance to the A1 Azhar 
mosque. The shopkeeper in Khan-al- 
Khalili who insisted on serving us 
peppermint tea, even though we’d 
bought only on zgalabiya, undecorated, 
and made of the simplest and cheapest 
white cotton. The elevator boy, who’d 
say “Good morning,” with a smile 
curved right round his face, at any 
hour of the day or night. 

Egypt’s national slogan is Maleesh. 
It means, roughly, “It doesn’t matter,” 
or “so what,” or “don’t worry.” No 
doubt, if they didn’t say it so often, 
Egyptians would be richer and more 
efficient. But then, they wouldn’t be 
Egyptians. Eg 
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100YEARS AGO, A CRAFTSMAN KNEW THAT 
ONLY SELECTED WHITE PINE WAS THE RIGHT PINE. 



HOUSE OF BROUGHAM 
STILL DOES. 

Decouse the allure of pine 
furniture is os much in the 
wood itself, os in its design and 
workmanship. We select 
only the best looking Northern 
Ontario white pine. 

Then, we put it together 
with traditional joints like dove¬ 
tail, dowel and tenon. 


We even hove our light 
and dork finishes specially 
mode for us, and hand-rub 
them right into the wood. 

All our pieces ore faithfully 
designed around those of 
the pre-1867 period, complete 
with the mouldings ond 
panellings used at that time. 

So if you know whot 
you're looking for, you'll find it 
at House of Brougham. 



WHERE CRAFT5MANSHIP IS lOO YEARS BEHIND THE TIMES. 


DAX Hayward Interiors Plus 

Chaleur Centre 118 Queen's Rood 

Bathurst, N.B. St. John's, Newfoundland 

548-4114 726-3452 






Sports 

Trevor Berbick: Rocky redux 



Berbick (left) pokes at Holmes's head: Big pay days in view 


Trevor Berbick didn *t win his 
battle in the ring with boxing 
champion Larry Holmes , but he 
won the crowds. And that victory 
was almost as sweet as a 
knockout punch 

By Harris Sullivan 

T he picture on the front page of the 
April 13th Halifax Chronicle- 
Herald was poignant, ironic and 
amusing. World heavyweight boxing 
champion Larry Holmes stood in the 
middle of a Las Vegas ring waving a 
small Nova Scotia flag while challenger 
Trevor Berbick of Halifax, his right 
hand resting on the champ’s head, 
stared at the little flag, a slight smile 
creasing his sweaty face. For Berbick, 
the smile might easily have been the 
beginning of the last laugh. 

Before the match, no one had given 
Berbick a snowball’s chance in a Las 
Vegas high noon of being anything 
more than “another tomato can”—as 
one U.S. sportswriter put it—for the 
awesome and undefeated Holmes to 
kick around. Instead, in a furious, 
entertaining fight, Berbick alternately 
taunted, poked at and danced away 
from the champion. For the first time 
in his nine title defences, Holmes was 
forced to fight for a full 15 rousing 
rounds before winning a unanimous 
decision. After it was over, Holmes 
told reporters that it had been his 
toughest fight ever and that Berbick 
was a “very underrated boxer.” The 
fight and the champion’s praise were 
sweet vindication for the 28-year-old, 
Jamaican-born Berbick, a quietly con¬ 
fident young man with a handsome, 
strangely unmarked face. In a real life 
version of the movie Rocky , Trevor 
Berbick proved once again that it is 
possible to win even when you’re losing. 

His crowd-pleasing, critic-silencing 
performance in Las Vegas will un¬ 
doubtedly mean more and better pay 
days for Berbick but, equally impor¬ 
tant, his psychological victory will 
help take the sting out of the staggering 
blows he’d received even before he 
stepped into the ring, jabs that had 
nothing to do with his body and every¬ 
thing to do with his emotions. There 
were the big league bookies in Las 
Vegas, where almost anything is worth 
a wager, who refused to even consider 
taking a bet on his chances of winning 


the fight. The only odds they would 
even entertain were on how long Ber¬ 
bick would survive, and that was even 
money at seven rounds. Then there 
were the Canadian television networks 
which refused to carry the fight because 
they thought it wouldn’t be worth the 
effort. “It won’t go past three rounds,” 
CTV sports director Johnny Esaw was 
quoted as saying. It was easy enough 
to understand the reaction of the 
bookies and the networks. Despite 
Berbick’s impressive record of 18 wins, 
a draw and only one loss in 20 fights, 
former world champion John Tate 
was the only recognized fighter he’d 
defeated in his short professional 
career. 

But the reaction of boxing fans in 
Halifax, his adopted home city, was 
tougher to understand. Even after it 
was announced that Berbick would get 
a chance at the world title—the first 


for a Canadian champion since 1966— 
most boxing fans in Halifax dismissed 
the bout as a mismatch. Berbick had 
never been popular in Halifax. A year 
earlier, when he was introduced on 
closed circuit television to 6,000 fans in 
the Halifax Metro Centre before his 
fight with Tate, Berbick was roundly 
jeered by the cynical crowd. Jim Tatti, 
an ATV sportscaster, had helped fan 
the hostility by sarcastically suggesting 
earlier in the day that Berbick might 
not even show up for the fight. (Fuming 
that that was “sticking the knife in too 
far,” Berbick’s manager, Don Kerr, a 
prominent Halifax lawyer, refused 
ATV permission to talk to Berbick 
before the Holmes fight.) “When we 
were all criticizing Berbick,” Tatti 
responds, “it was because he had no 
credibility. He has it now and I’m 
glad.” But even the surprising Tate 
knockout stilled only a few of the 
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doubters. “Tate was ready to be taken,” 
sniffed another reporter. 

That’s what made Berbick’s decision 
to carry the Nova Scotia flag into the 
middle of the Las Vegas boxing ring so 
amusing and ironic, especially since 
Berbick had brought it there himself. 
No one could have blamed him if he’d 
left the flag, which the provincial 
government had given him a week 
before the fight, back in Nova Scotia. 
He brought it, he says, because Halifax 
is his home now and he plans to remain 
there even after he retires, no matter 
how many jabs the fans may throw at 
him. “The people of Halifax may be a 
little unique,” Berbick says softly and 
without bitterness. “They seem to need 
somebody to look up to and I let them 
down at times.” 

He did. 

T revor Berbick arrived in Halifax in 
1976, an unknown and unheralded 
boxer who’d failed to win a medal for 
his native Jamaica at the Montreal 
Olympics. He chose Halifax for his 
professional base because Taylor 
Gordon, the coach of Canada’s Olym¬ 
pic team, with whom he became friends 
in Montreal, lived there and because 
Halifax, like his native Port Antonio, 
is a port city. “It reminds me of home,” 
Berbick says today. 

The Berbick buildup began shortly 
after his arrival. He was big and strong 
and some of his handlers began touting 
him as an eventual world boxing con¬ 
tender. Don Kerr, who signed on as 
Berbick’s manager three years ago, 
now blames himself for some of the 
fighter’s unpopularity with Halifax 
audiences. “I thought he was a good 
fighter who could at least become 
Commonwealth champion,” Kerr says, 
“but I led people to expect too much 
too fast.” 

Boxing fans who came to the 
Halifax Metro Centre in April, 1979, 
to see Berbick fight Bernardo Mercado 
certainly expected more from the 
heavily promoted Jamaican than to 
see him lying unconscious for several 
minutes on his back with his feet 
twitching ominously—the result of a 
perfect punch early in the first round 
of the fight. 

Berbick followed that with another 
disappointing performance in Winni¬ 
peg, where he fought Leroy Caldwell 
to a draw. He then pulled out of the 
scheduled rematch with Caldwell in 
Halifax last May claiming a sore throat. 
Although two doctors confirmed the 
ailment, Berbick was showered with 
boos when he appeared after at ringside 
as a spectator. The media implied that 
Berbick was scared to fight Caldwell. 


It was, unquestionably, Berbick’s worst 
moment as a professional boxer. 

Berbick is partly a victim of Hali¬ 
fax’s long and distinguished boxing 
tradition. The city’s connection with 
boxing success dates back to the turn 
of the century when local fighter George 
Dixon held both the world bantam¬ 
weight and featherweight titles. Dixon’s 
mantle soon passed to Weymouth 
native Sam Langford, still considered 
by many to have been one of boxing’s 
all-time greats, and in the 1920s, to an 
Irishman named Michael McTique 
who chose Halifax as his temporary 
home and eventually became world 
light heavyweight champion. Because 
of these and numerous other local 
legends—Tommy (Gun) Spencer, Joe 
Pyle, Kid Howard, George (Rockabye) 
Ross, Blair Richardson, Clyde Gray, 
Art Hafey and Dave Downey, among 
them—Halifax boxing aficionados are 
fussy and opinionated whenever they 
feel they are being shortchanged by a 
boxer. Like Berbick, former Canadian 
middleweight Dave Downey was booed 
a few years ago when fans believed he 
was ducking fighters. “There’s a show- 
me attitude here,” sums up Halifax 
sportscaster Gerry Fogarty. 

Berbick hasn’t been able to show 
them. Smoothness isn’t one of his 
strengths as a fighter and he has often 
looked like a loser even when he was 
winning fights. Although he is a strong, 
devastating puncher—he has the thick 
torso of a man whose body is coiled 
with power—Berbick plods stiffly on 
small feet that seem to be fighting the 
rest of his large body. He stands oddly 
erect on the attack and can be hit 
easily. Berbick himself concedes that 
he doesn’t have good balance in the 
ring. 

But against Tate and Holmes his 
weaknesses were less obvious. “He’s 
worked hard and he listens,” says 
Kerr, who has always had confidence 
in Berbick. “I was telling friends a few 
years ago that he’d be fighting for the 
world title some day. Most people 
didn’t believe me.” 

Most people didn’t, although Ber¬ 
bick had supporters, including former 
Halifax fighter Buddy Daye. Daye 
says the biggest improvement in Ber¬ 
bick is his attitude. “He could be 
completely idiotic in the ring,” Daye 
says. “He’s more stable now.” 

By his admission, stable would not 
have been the word to describe Berbick 
when he first started fighting in Halifax. 
He claims he was “fouled up” because 
he had turned away from the Christian 
religion he had practised for many of 
his early years in Jamaica. Four years 
ago, he checked into the Nova Scotia 


Hospital for psychiatric help. “I lost 
the spiritual touch,” he says. “I had 
gone astray.” “How?” he was asked. 
“Fornication for one thing,” he answers 
without blinking an eye. “And telling 
lies and not living up to my standards.” 

Some critics see Berbick’s sensitive 
side as lack of the so-called killer 
instinct in a ring; he’s not mean enough, 
the argument goes, to reach down for 
the ugliest side of himself, a usual 
prerequisite for victory in this brutal 
sport. There’s a story about the fight in 
Winnipeg, for example, in which he 
was supposed to have taken the sting 
out of his punches because Caldwell’s 
wife burst into tears when Berbick 
landed a hard blow to the face early in 
the fight. “Getting him motivated was 
a big problem,” says Tom McCluskey, 
his first Halifax trainer. 

Motivation’s not a problem any¬ 
more. Berbick says he has returned to 
his religious convictions and is a new 
man. He prays before every fight, “not 
to win but for the strength to perform 
to the best of my ability.” 

When he speaks, there’s a slight 
accent left over from Jamaica where he 
grew up in a middle-class family, one 
of seven children. His is not the frequent 
cliche boxing story about rising from 
the slums. His entire short career is 
unusual, for he started boxing only six 
years ago at 22, an age when 
Muhammed Ali was already champion. 
He likes to stress that he’s more than 
just a fighter. “I worked as a maitre d’ 
on cruise ships,” he says. “I’m a 
qualified machine operator. I don’t 
need boxing.” 

He may not need it, but he’ll be a 
boxer for a while yet. His performance 
against Holmes, which won over the 
doubters in Las Vegas, if not his home 
town, has assured him of bigger bucks 
in the future than the $200,000 he is 
reported to have earned for the title 
fight. Thanks to a unique contract 
with Kerr, his finances are in good 
order. The agreement provides that 
the manager has investment control 
over Berbick’s money when it exceeds 
a certain amount per month. 

Berbick, who says he plans to 
become a Halifax businessman after 
he retires from the ring in four or five 
years, now lives in an $80,000 condo¬ 
minium with a view of the harbor. “I 
still love the people here,” he said 
during a brief stopover in Halifax 
before his fight with Holmes. But you 
could sense the bitterness and see the 
hidden hurt in his eyes. “When you can 
come back and prove yourself,” he 
explained, “they appreciate it more. 
I’ll have the last laugh.” 

He has it now. 
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Clay Brick 

the home buyer’s best friend 


Clay Brick’s warm friendly character 
turns a house into a home. 

Genuine Burned Clay Brick keeps 
your family home warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer. 

It always looks great and it’s very 
practical. 

You’ll never have to paint it and it can’t 
rot, rust or warp. 

That means continuous savings on 
maintenance and energy. 


Look for builders who build with the best— 
Clay Brick — it’s a homeowner!? best friend. 
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booklet. 
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Just one 

Fire Up pack lights 

Chunky fast. Get that 

barbecue going without 

dangerous liquids or sticky 

cubes, then enjoy the 100% natural flavour 
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Photography 



For the love of Conche 

A young American photographer creates a 
stunning portrait of a Newfoundland outport 


W hile most of her friends in home 
town Darien, Conn., were seek¬ 
ing their futures in nearby 
Boston or New York, 19-year-old 
Candace Cochrane went looking for 
hers on the distant, rocky shores of 
Newfoundland’s Northern Peninsula. 
She found it. Today, Cochrane is the 
author of a fascinating new document¬ 
ary book that reflects—in sympathetic 
pictures and evocative words—life in 
Conche, a tiny outport on the east 
coast of the province’s Northern 
Peninsula. 

Cochrane originally came to 
Conche in 1967 to run a summer day 
camp for the Quebec-Labrador Foun¬ 
dation (QLF), a non-profit group 
involved in youth work in remote 
areas of Quebec, Maine and the Atlan¬ 
tic provinces. She’d never done any¬ 
thing more serious in photography 


than collect occasional photos from 
Life and the National Geographic , but 
she brought along a camera to take 



Photographer Candace Cochrane 


pictures for her own amusement and 
quickly became intrigued by the com¬ 
munity’s photographic possibilities. 
She began spending summers in New¬ 
foundland and winters studying 
photography at Boston College and 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

After teaching photography for two 
years at the Dana Hall School in 
Wellesley, Mass., Cochrane returned 
to Newfoundland in 1974 as a QLF 
administrator and began taking the 
pictures and tape recording the stories 
of Conche residents. Together, they 
became Outport , published this month 
by Addison-Wesley (Canada). They 
also form the basis for Cochrane’s 
current photography exhibition at the 
St. John’s Arts and Culture Centre. 

Cochrane hopes the people of 
Conche will like the way she’s portrayed 
them. Outport isn’t a superficial look 
at a small northern community but a 
visual and oral record of Cochrane’s 
own love and respect for the people 
and beauty of the area. “Some people 
think 14 years is a long time to work on 
a book,’’ Cochrane admits but adds 
quickly, “I had a lot to learn.” She’s 
learned it well. — David Nichols 
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/. 2 
“ There was artificial fowers put there. 
Weather didn't hurt them, 

Snow or rain or frost or nothing. 

And, they were there a long time. " 

2 . 

“Now about this pension thing. I don 't 
hold with that. Keeping that back till 
you get 65, what 's the good of it then, 
eh? You should get that when you're 
50 where you can enjoy it. You can 
take your hat and walk around saying, 
How do you do, come in and have a 
beer with me .' " 

3 . 

“T'was nothing but straight ocean, see? 
There was nothing to bring up on, 

Nothing to save you. " 

4. 

“They couldn't get him clear, 

So they got an axe and junked 
his tail right off. 

He had the net torn up 

But they managed to get the net 

cut away 

And the shark just went down. " 

5. 

“People wonder what's going to happen 
to this place. People even think this 
place will just die out. I used to 
think it would, but in the past few 
years I've come to think it won't. 

A lot depends on the fish. 

How well that keeps going. " 
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Art 


Don Curley paints the animals 


pioneer spirit,’’says his Montreal agent, 
David Molson. “They have a very 
Canadian, frontier feeling.” For Mol¬ 
son, Curley’s insecurity is “a positive 
characteristic” that continually propels 
him to even better efforts. 

But that insecurity also kept Curley 
in cosy classrooms for longer than he 
cares to remember. “I became a profes¬ 
sional student,” he says, “because I 
didn’t think I knew enough.” There 
were always people who knew more 
and painted better, so Curley searched 
for the perfect teacher in art schools in 
Halifax, Sackville, N.B., New York, 
London. He was 24 when he discovered 
Frank J. Reilly in New York, a teacher 
who provided his students with such a 
“real good grounding” in art that they 
were snapped up for top commercial 
art jobs in super-competitive New 
York. There, as a freelance book illus¬ 
trator, Curley learned to draw women 
“so terrifically” under deadline 
pressure. 

Art has absorbed Curley for as 
long as he can remember. As a child in 
Halifax he watched his grandfather 


He does it so well you can almost hear the growl of a bear , 
feel the cold of a Canadian winter. But it s taken him a while 


Curley, the recluse, at work 


By Roma Senn 

D onald Curley spotted the snarling, 
400-pound black bear sunning 
himself on a log pile on the west 
coast of British Columbia’s Queen 
Charlotte Islands. Most people would 
edge away but Curley inched up within 
20 feet, unpacked his sketch pad and 
began drawing, confident that the bear 
wouldn’t attack him. Incidents like 
those are routine for the Halifax-born 
painter whose works celebrate 
Canada’s wilderness and wildlife. Al¬ 
though those lifelike paintings have 
made him a success, Don Curley has 
done more than paint in his 41 years. 
He’s also drawn “sexy ladies,” dished 
up chop suey, roamed the globe rest¬ 
lessly, and dabbled in acting, business 
and journalism. Until recently, the 
only two constants in his life were 
“coming back to art and to Nova 
Scotia.” 

Today, he’s happily settled on the 
province’s South Shore where he lives 
quietly with his wife, Trudi. “I’m a 
recluse,” he says, but he’s open, friendly 
and has the presence of a born teacher. 
He reconsiders. “I’m a recluse in my 
work, not in my play.” He is shy with 
his public. If he attends the opening of 
one of his exhibitions, it’s only after a 
dose of liquid courage. When he’s 
recognized on the street, he sometimes 
claims he’s Don Curley’s look-alike 
brother. He’s had second thoughts 
about this interview. 

Up in the cosy studio in his home— 
“nobody gets in here,” he says—Curley 
is preparing for his most ambitious 
exhibit: Forty paintings depicting the 
wildlife on B.C.’s Queen Charlotte 
Islands. It’s scheduled to open in 
Montreal in November and he’s already 
worried. “Everyone is putting money 
on me,” he frets. Sometimes he sits and 
stares at the blank canvas, a reminder 
that “it all comes down to me.” He says 
he can be pleased with a painting “until 
I have to show it.’’Then, in a matter of 
hours, he can convince himself that the 
lovely painting is lousy. The next one 
will be the best one. Buyers don’t 
agree. They queue up for his exhibits 
and pay between $ 1,000 and $7,000 for 
a painting. He sells 98% of what he 
paints. 

“Donald’s paintings appeal to our 
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paint. His own father encouraged his 
“typical Nova Scotia landscapes.” But 
when Curley was 15, his father asked a 
well-known Halifax artist to size up 
Curley’s paintings. “You haven’t got a 
chance,” the artist told young Curley. 
Shattered, Curley ripped up everything. 
His father saved the shreds, and two 
years later, Curley tied for first place in 
an exhibition with that same artist. 

Why he waited so long to tap 
Canada’s frontier is a puzzle. He 
claims he “lacked experience and 
knowledge” to paint the kind of things 
he does today. Instead, he sketched 
portraits on the streets of London, 
scenes in Spain, in Casablanca. “You 
can only paint what you understand,” 
he says. 

Today, there’s no doubt that he 
understands his subjects. You almost 
feel you could pat—if you dare—the 
cougars and deer he paints. Describing 
one of Curley’s winter wood scenes, 
Halifax TV producer and friend Jim 
Hill says: “You need a coat on to look 
at that picture.” Curley, who calls his 


style “objective realism,” says he likes 
the honesty of his subjects. “The wilder¬ 
ness doesn’t pretend to be anything 
other than what it is,” he says. Neither 
do the animals. He can paint his 
subjects as they are. “I don’t have to 
play, don’t have to dramatize.” But he 
does more than re-create nature in oil. 
Each painting undergoes a tough test: 
“Do I believe it? Can I pass through it, 
be part of the picture?” 

Curley works hard to get that feel¬ 
ing. For his upcoming exhibit on the 
Queen Charlottes, he spent a month 
there “totally immersing myself.”“He’s 
unique in this day and age of the studio 
artist,” David Molson says. Curley’s 
expeditions are exercises in trying to 
bring the atmosphere back to the studio 
and onto the canvas. To do that in 
B.C., he snapped thousands of pictures, 
recorded the sounds of the outdoors 
and the conversations of local residents, 
logged weather conditions and personal 
reactions. And, of course, he sketched 
and painted. 

The project nearly didn’t get off the 


ground. Until Curley saw a program 
on the “Misty Islands,” he says, he’d 
planned to move to the U.S. to make 
some money to finance his costly ex¬ 
peditions. But when he saw the magni¬ 
ficent islands he felt dwarfed and 
humbled. “Who do you think you 
are?” he asked himself. “How can you 
convey this for the people of 
Montreal?” Another trip simply rein¬ 
forced his doubts. After an exciting 
but blood-curdling boat trip through 
30-foot swells on his third trip, how¬ 
ever, he decided to proceed. Curley’s 
thirst for excitement, which reveals the 
rugged back country to him, also helps 
create pictures that few contemporary 
artists attempt. He says it would be 
“stupid to do something that has 
already been done so well.” 

He believes what he’s doing now is 
“so, so exciting,” that he plans to 
continue. “Wildlife and wilderness,” 
he emphasizes, “will always be my 
direction.” They’re the pictures he 
wants to paint. “I really, really am a 
Canadian painter,” he says. [§ 
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Literature 


Charles Ritchie, the obsessive 
diarist, writes on 


He began putting his thoughts on paper when he was 12 because he 
didn 7 “want my life to slip through my fingers like sand . ” The result is 
the creation of what novelist Hugh MacLennan calls the most 
interesting character in Canadian letters—Charles Ritchie 


By J. M. Raikes 

I n the drawing room of his elegant 
summer house in Chester, N.S., 
Charles Ritchie, wearing a suit of 
heavy British tweed, is trying to keep 
warm. Through his front window, he 
can see a group of citizens warming 
their hands in their pockets, peering 
out into the dank, grey blanket of fog 
that shrouds the harbor. “Somewhere 
out there,” Ritchie observes, “a sail 
past in honor of the Bluenose is taking 
place.” His voice is pure, unadulterated, 
playing-fields-of-Eton, upper-crust 
English. And the accent is more than 
vocal-chord deep. By bearing, deport¬ 
ment and dress, Ritchie is the perfect 
English gentleman. 

The image is slightly misleading. 
By birth and upbringing, Ritchie is a 
Canadian who’s had a long and distin¬ 
guished career representing this country 
abroad. For nearly half a century, he 
was one of Canada’s top diplomats— 
our man in London, West Germany, 
the United States, the United Nations. 
As an adviser to Canadian prime min¬ 
isters, he was a key architect of Cana¬ 
da’s image in the post-war world. 

Now that he has retired from all 
that, Ritchie is free to pursue the life of 
a civilized gentleman of leisure. Every 
July, he and his wife, Sylvia, return to 
Chester, 60 km west of his old home 
town, Halifax. The Ritchies spend the 
fall and early winter in Ottawa; in early 
January, they decamp for a London 
flat in one of the more exclusive parts 
of Kensington. Theatre, the glories of 
Covent Garden Opera House and 
various literary events are in full swing. 
After three months or so of this, there 
is a month in Paris in the spring before 
the return to Ottawa. 

In the meantime, Ritchie continues 
writing the diaries that have made him 
far more famous in retirement than he 
ever was as a public servant. This fall, 
Macmillan of Canada will publish a 
third volume of diaries, dealing with 
Ritchie’s years in Bonn, Washington 
and the United Nations. 


The first volume, The Siren Years , 
published in 1974, won Ritchie the 
Governor-General’s Award for non¬ 
fiction and became a best seller in 
Canada and Britain. An Appetite for 
Life , published in 1978, covered the 
years of Ritchie’s adolescence in Hali¬ 
fax. The diaries stunned the literary 
critics—the brilliance of the writing, 
the epigrammatic wit, the perception 
of the author, the richness of the 
extraordinary cast of characters. British 
author C.P. Snow proclaimed Ritchie 
a “natural born diarist.” Canadian 
novelist Hugh MacLennan told him: 
“You have created the most interesting 


Nova Scotia's “perfect English gentleman" 


An Appetite for Life 
re-creates the Halifax 
establishment of 
the 1920s 


The Siren Years won 
the Governor-General's 
award and the praise 
of literary critics 
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character in Canadian letters—you.” 

The author of the diaries is a lean, 
angular man, slightly owlish behind 
horn-rimmed glasses. On this typically 
cool summer day in Chester, he is 
wearing, with his London tailored suit, 
a pair of yellow socks—perhaps a 
grudging concession to the informality 
of the season. 

H is summer home, a stone’s throw 
from the Chester Yacht Club, is a 
harmonious blend of cosiness, bone 
china and chintz. Ritchie pours a couple 
of perfect gin and tonics, twist of 
lemon. “Somewhere,” he remarks, “the 
sun is over the yardarm.” In conversa¬ 
tion, he’s somewhat self-deprecatory. 
You have to remind yourself that this 
is a man who, diplomatically speaking, 
has had it all. He’s still enough of a 
Nova Scotian to know that while native 
sons who make it big may impress 
those who stay behind, they had better 
retain the ability to laugh at themselves. 
In Nova Scotia, he says, “They look at 
you as if to say, ‘Who the hell do you 
think you are?’ ” 

Ritchie grew up with his brother 
Roland (now a justice of the Supreme 
Court of Canada) in a large, rambling 
house, The Bower, on Rogers Drive in 
Halifax’s South End. Their widowed 
mother was not well off. But in the 
upper-crust Halifax of the Twenties, 
where lineage counted at least as much 
as money, the young Ritchies could 
still participate in the rites of passage 
of their class. “It was enormous fun,” 
Ritchie recalls. “The parties, the 
people—there was so much to do.” He 
began to record his thoughts at about 
age 12. “I had the most extraordinary 
feeling about being alive,” he recalls. 
“It was something I couldn’t take for 
granted.” Halifax was changing fast, 
slipping away from the role of British 
garrison town into the post-colonial 
future. Ritchie developed “omnivorous 
interests, which drove me to read every¬ 
thing I could lay my hands on.” 

From the beginning, Ritchie was 
the classic obsessive diarist. He wrote 
about himself, for an audience of one— 
himself. “It was, and is, an obsession,” 
Ritchie says. “Sometimes it would 
seize me, forcing me to write. At other 
times, particularly when I was busy, it 
would leave me and I wouldn’t write a 
line for years.” In the end, however, 
the diarist would be driven back to his 
nocturnal scribblings, if only to define 
who he was and where his life would 
lead. As the 18-year-old Ritchie wrote 
in 1924, “I am writing because I do not 
want my life to slip through my fingers 
like sand.” 

The Halifax diaries weave the great 
names of Nova Scotian power and 
wealth—often suitably disguised—into 
a remarkable portrait of the city under 
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By using specially constructed cradles 
and modified flat cars that allow for the curves and 
turns of the road, CN Rail helps Sydney Steel 
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Result: Safe, dependable handling and 
shipment of rails across Canada and the U.S. 
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Literature 


the ancien regime. Tea parties, balls, 
excursions to St. Margarets Bay, the 
thrill of a clandestine tour of the 
waterfront. Ritchie changed names and 
situations to protect friends of his 
youth who are still around, but some 
members of the old Halifax establish¬ 
ment were less than enthusiastic about 
An Appetite for Life. “A disappoint¬ 
ment,” says one. “Entirely too frivo¬ 
lous.” Ritchie responds: “The diaries 
are trivial. I don’t want a dewy-eyed, 
rather cloying and false picture 
created.” 


T he diaries come to an end as Ritchie 
arrives at Pembroke College, 
Oxford. It was there, Ritchie says, that 
he acquired his British accent. “You 
see,” he explains, “I am tone deaf. 
When I went to university, I picked 
up this accent and was never able to 
shake it.” 

The secret Ritchie re-emerges dur¬ 
ing the Second World War in Britain 
in The Siren Years , with its amazing 
tableau of characters. There’s Unity 
Mitford (Hitler’s girlfriend), complain¬ 
ing at a party in 1942 that the pre-Nazi 
Czech police had tried to arrest her, 
although she “did not even have the 
Fuhrer’s picture in my suitcase as they 
said I had.’’There’s Margot Asquith, a 
relic from turn-of-the-century British 
aristocracy, whose main concern is 
“the place of the bed in the marriage.” 
There’s Miriam Rothschild, describing 
cousin Baron Louis Rothschild’s cap¬ 
tivity in a tiny cell in death row in 
Vienna, and his meeting with Nazi 
Heinrich Himmler. 

Still to be uncovered are the post¬ 
war years, when Ritchie scaled the 
diplomatic heights. This will be the 
subject of the third volume, which will 
encompass some of the loonier episodes 
of Canadian foreign policy as well as 
the rift with the United States over the 
Vietnam War. With Lester Pearson as 
minister and, later, prime minister, the 
External Affairs Department became 
the cutting edge of government. Ritchie 
rose rapidly through the ranks. By 
1952, he was deputy undersecretary, 
and in 1954, he reached his first ambas¬ 
sadorial posting, becoming Canada’s 
man in Bonn. Four years later, he was 
appointed ambassador and permanent 
representative to the United Nations, 
at a time when the UN was at the 
height of its prestige. 

Ritchie’s stint in Washington, 1962 
to 1966, covered the worst period of 
the Kennedy-Diefenbaker feud and 
the gradual drift apart that occurred 
over Pearson’s Vietnam policy. Ameri¬ 
can presidents, Ritchie found, tended 
to base their Canadian policy on 
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“cousinship”: Canadians spoke the 
American language, so they must think 
the American way. When Pearson 
made a speech in Philadelphia express¬ 
ing reservations about the American 
presence in Vietnam, President Lyndon 
Johnson said he was more “surprised 
and hurt” than annoyed. Later, how¬ 
ever, in Ritchie’s presence, Johnson 
hauled the prime minister on the carpet, 
treating him as he would an errant 
schoolboy. 

I n 1967, Ritchie made a triumphant 
return to London as high commis¬ 
sioner. It was a fitting cap to an 
exceptional career. It had been a 
quarter of a century since Ritchie 
had attended to the wishes of another 
high commissioner, Vincent Massey. 
In the intervening years, the British 
Empire had vanished, leaving the 
status of our man in London, in the 
Ottawa power structure, more honori¬ 
fic than real. 

Ritchie retired from public life after 
a period in the early Seventies as 
special adviser to the Privy Council in 
Ottawa. Then he embarked on his new 
career, transforming the secret Ritchie 
of his diaries into one of Canada’s 
great literary creations. In his 20s, 
Ritchie had a brief, unsuccessful stint 
as a journalist for the London Evening 
Standard (his writing style was not up 
to the newspaper’s pounding cliches). 
Aside from that period, he wrote bril¬ 
liantly and almost continuously for 
nearly 60 years without publishing a 
line. It was only after re-creating some 
of the diaries that Ritchie concluded 
that enough time had gone by since 
they were written, and they could be 
published. 

He’s still writing. At 75, he’s the 
doyen of the Chester scribblers, the 
people who find Chester a congenial 
place to set down their memoirs. It’s 
the sort of place where ambassadors, 
generals and admirals wind up their 
lives beside the merely rich from 
Old Money homes in Halifax and 
the Eastern Seaboard. They all live 
in genteel clapboard houses clus¬ 
tered around the harbor, which is 
populated mostly by large and expen¬ 
sive yachts. 

On this foggy day in Chester, the 
village band strikes up a program of 
Sousa marches down by the harbor. 
By the time Ritchie reaches the prome¬ 
nade, the band has begun to pack up, 
and most people waiting for the sail 
past have gone home. Only a few die- 
hards remain, waiting for the fog to 
lift. There’s a saying in Nova Scotia 
that if you don’t like the weather, wait 
five minutes and it will change. It 
doesn’t. Ritchie, however, does not 
mind a wait. He is a very patient 
observer. 
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Jean-Louis Goyette, President Adrien Verret, Industrial Commissioner 

Goyette Transport Ltd., Saint-Hyacinthe CN Rail, Montreal 


Setting the scene. 

Goyette Transport of Saint-Hyacinthe, Quebec found the right 
location for their needs, thanks to CN Rail’s Industrial Development 
Service. Because CN Rail provided market information, site selection 
assistance, and arranged for installation of a private siding, 
they chose to set up shop near CN Rail lines. Result: Efficient 
handling and storage of goods coming from the West and the U.S. 
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special Report 
Special Report 

Special Report 


Get ready for the equalization pinch 

Ottawa is pulling back from transfer payments and cost-sharing programs with the 
provinces—and its withdrawal is going to hurt. Guess who it 9 ll hurt most? 


By Ralph Surette 
ost of us pay attention to ever- 
cautious Finance ministers only 
when they stick the needle in us 
on budget day. Recently, however, 
Canada’s Finance ministers—especial¬ 
ly those in the Atlantic region—have 
dropped their usual pose of dour 
competence. They’ve begun sounding 
alarums and gibbering in their own 
peculiar language about such fiscal 
exotica as established programs finan¬ 
cing, revenue guarantees and equaliza¬ 
tion payments. Like animals that 
behave strangely when an earthquake 
is pending, they’re trying to warn us 
that the San Andreas Fault of federal- 
provincial fiscal relations runs right 
through the Atlantic provinces. 

If we’re smart, we’ll take the warn¬ 
ing. Federal-provincial fiscal relations 
is a subject as remote and incompre¬ 
hensible to most of us as quasars and 
pulsars. But when they begin to get 
upset at the treasury offices, it’s an 
almost certain sign that we’re about to 
have our wallets lightened. 

The federal government, faced with 
enormous deficits, is cutting back on 
the transfer payments it makes to the 
provinces. The Atlantic provinces, be¬ 
ing the poorest, have the most to lose. 
If Ottawa cuts as much as it’s indicating, 
New Brunswick Finance Minister 
Fernand Dube says, the Atlantic 
provinces will face an unsavory choice: 
“Borrow more money, cut services or 
raise taxes.” 

How vulnerable are we? Very. The 
Atlantic provinces receive 50% to 60% 
of their budgetary revenues from Ot¬ 
tawa. There are about a dozen catego¬ 
ries under which transfers are made. 
The main ones are the Established 
Programs Financing Act, which in¬ 
cludes health and higher education 
and which all provinces get; and “fiscal 
equalization,” which is only for the 
“have-nots. ” The equalization formula, 
a mad accountant’s dream, is calculated 
on 29 tax bases, primarily the various 
manufacturing and resource taxes but 
it stretches right down to cigarette and 
liquor taxes. If one province gets less 
revenue in cigarette taxes per capita 
than the national average, equalization 
payments make up the shortfall. Under 
this formula, all the Atlantic provinces, 


Quebec, Manitoba and—surprising¬ 
ly—Ontario are fiscal welfare bums. 
(Ontario would have been eligible for 
about $4 billion in transfers last year, 
but the Tory government there was too 
proud to take it and asked Ottawa to 
change the law to make the province 
ineligible.) Although Quebec gets more 
equalization dollars than the Atlantic 
provinces combined, the four eastern 
provinces—Newfoundland, Prince Ed¬ 
ward Island, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, in that order—get the most 
from equalization on a per capita 
basis. As a result, we would feel the 
tightest pinch from any federal 
cutbacks. 

T he current confrontation began 
when no one was looking. In last 
fall’s federal budget, Finance Minister 
Allan MacEachen let it drop that 
“substantial cuts” would be made in 
the “social envelope.” Because of the 
uproar over the government’s national 
energy policy, revealed in the same 
budget, even those who speak the 
language didn’t catch on right away. 
What MacEachen meant by the “social 
envelope” was mainly universities and 
hospitals. The Atlantic provinces get 
about $700 million a year from Ottawa 
for these purposes, roughly two-thirds 
going to health care and the rest—up 
to three-quarters of the money needed 
to run our universities—for post-secon¬ 
dary education. 

Ottawa isn’t saying exactly how 
much it wants to cut, but leaked docu¬ 
ments indicate that up to 85% of the 
education transfers—nearly half the 
total budget for higher education in 
the Atlantic provinces—is vulnerable. 
Some university presidents, already in 
shock, have started mumbling about 
going back to the old days of the 
privately funded small town university. 
At worst, such budget cuts would 
require large-scale shutdowns of uni¬ 
versity programs and maybe univer¬ 
sities themselves. Despite federal 
Health Minister Monique Begin’s in¬ 
sistence that medicare is sacred, other 
powerful voices say it isn’t. That opens 
a whole new jar of caterpillars. 

Health and education are just the 
beginning. The Community Services 
Program, which channelled federal 



MacEachen: Trying to solve his problem 


funds through the provinces to the 
municipalities for various types of pro¬ 
jects, has been cut out completely. It 
was worth around $30 million to the 
four provinces in 1980. Ottawa wants 
to make the provinces pay more for 
RCMP services, so the $40 million or 
so a year currently paid by the Atlantic 
provinces may double. A highway con¬ 
struction agreement worth $50 million 
to the four provinces in 1980 has not 
been renewed. 

Wherever there’s federal money 
flowing to the provinces, in fact, watch 
for the creek to start drying up. (This is 
apart from money spent directly by 
Ottawa, not through the provinces and 
not cost-shared with them, such as 
transport subsidies, unemployment 
insurance payments and the direct 
federal bureaucracy; much of this 
spending has also been lathered for a 
shave.) P.E.I. Finance Minister Lloyd 
MacPhail says MacEachen is doing 
“the worst thing that could happen.” 
He’s trying to “solve his problem by 
transferring it to the provinces.” 

MacEachen obviously disagrees. 
He’s got his eyes on two sets of figures: 
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One, the federal deficit—$15 billion a 
year and rising; two, transfers to the 
provinces of $13.7 billion this year 
compared with $12.3 billion last year. 
The federal government is restraining 
its own spending, he says. “Is it reason¬ 
able to ask all federal programs to 
show restraint and not ask that part of 
the outlays that go to the provinces not 
to exhibit equal restraint?” 

“We can’t abdicate our responsi¬ 
bility even though the feds have 
abdicated theirs,” responds Nova 
Scotia Finance Minister Joel Mathe- 
son. But that will mean some tough 
decisions. Half-built highways will 
have to be recapped with provincial 
funds alone or left to deteriorate. 
Municipalities will expect water and 
sewer projects begun with federal 
money to be completed by the prov¬ 
inces. The higher education and health 
lobbies will want the provinces to 
make up what Ottawa cuts. 

Well-to-do provinces will handle it 
all better than the poor ones. “It 
doesn’t take much imagination to see 
the difference between Alberta and the 
Atlantic provinces,” says Newfound¬ 
land Finance Minister John Collins. 
Newfoundland already has the highest 
sales tax in the country, Collins points 
out, “and we just don’t see where we 
would pick up any shortfall that would 
arise.” “Sure it will be worse for us,” 
adds New Brunswick’s Dube, “because 
we don’t have the industrial base that 
other provinces have.” 

W hat riles the keepers of the pro¬ 
vincial purses is that many of the 
programs they got into—vastly ex¬ 
panded universities, upgraded highway 
systems, a wide array of programs 
cost-shared with DREE—began be¬ 
cause federal money was available. 
And it was available because Ottawa 
wanted national standards to apply 
throughout the country. Now the pro¬ 
vinces see Ottawa abruptly clearing 
the table, leaving them with hungry 
children. 

Allan MacEachen says he wants to 
save $1.5 billion in annual transfers in 
both 1982 and ’83, “but we have not 
decided where these savings will take 
place.” Both the Established Programs 
Financing and the equalization agree¬ 
ments expire next year. There will be 
negotiations with the provinces on the 
cutbacks, he says, although he notes 
that if it comes right down to the wire 
without agreement, he can change the 
programs unilaterally. All of this, he 
says with characteristic aplomb, will 
no doubt make the provinces “un¬ 
happy.” The provinces complain that 
this sounds like a threat, which makes 
it, in Dube’s words, “hard to bargain in 
good faith.” 

The beard-pulling and pole-axing 



Harry I. Mathers Jr., Managing Director Glen M. Demond, Sales Representative 

I.H. Mathers & Son Ltd., Halifax CN Rail, Halifax 


Smooth sailing. 

As port agents for Hoegh Line, I.H. Mathers & Son Ltd., 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia handles cargo from all over the world. 
And CN Rail helps by providing dockside trackage 
and special steamship/rail summer rates. Result: Speedy, 
direct movement of goods to customers in Canada 
and the U.S., at competitive rates. 

CTvJRAIL 

“We want to get involved in your business!’ 



lUaci* 




Black Tower is the 
imported white wine 
that’s easy to ask for. 
Its light, refreshing 
taste is preferred by 
many people. And 
since good company 
shares similar tastes, 
Black Tower is found 
more and more 
in the company 
of friends. 

Good 
company 
shares 
similar 
tastes. 


Black Tower : Imported white wine from Kendermann . 
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FUTURE SYSTEMS SALES 

550 WINDMILL ROAD, DARTMOUTH, N.S., PHONE 463-5516 

^HUMUS™ 

Makes Sense 

There is only one HUMUS™Toilet. 
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HUMUS '80'™ is a revolutionary, self-contained toilet 
system that is clean, highly efficient, and environmentally 
safe. Its design is based upon the principles of completely 
natural biological composting. 

The new HUMUS '80'™ comes all ready to install, 
and requires only an electrical outlet and a simple 
ventilation pipe to go into immediate operation in any 
heated bathroom. No plumbing, water or chemicals are 
needed. 

Ideal for permanent residences, summer and 
winter cottages, ski chalets, farms, mobile homes, build¬ 
ing sites, not to mention industrial and commercial 
locations. 


The v Sign of Satisfaction 


)V Atlantic 
▼ Trust 


For Sale 
423-6225 



We’ve added a bold new look to our real estate division but our 
commitment is the same one that’s built Atlantic Trust’s 
reputation for professional expertise and personal attention. 

If you’re buying or selling real estate in Nova Scotia call on 
Atlantic Trust and depend on satisfaction. 

Atlantic Trust Real Estate Offices: 

Halifax, Dartmouth, Lower Sackville, Truro, Greenwood, Kentville, Wolfville. 


Special Report 


haven’t even started yet, but the finger¬ 
pointing and motive-questioning have. 
Tom Courchene, a professor at the 
University of Western Ontario and an 
expert on the transfer system, says he’s 
not sure why Ottawa’s doing all this— 
to truly save money or to whip the 
provinces into line. He says the transfer 
system is so basic that changes in it 
amount to indirect changes in the 
constitution. And Ottawa is very much 
in a unilateral constitution-changing 
mood. 

There’s good evidence that Ottawa 
is just getting tough. A curious little 
incident in New Brunswick in March 
illustrates the point. Premier Richard 
Hatfield wrote the feds a letter stating 
that services to the province’s Indians 
were a “100% federal responsibility.” 
Indians Affairs Minister John Munro 
was reported to have exploded with 
fury. He said: “Maybe we should assess 
just what is going to New Brunswick 
under DREE, under all the shared- 
cost programs totalling millions and 
millions of dollars and then say, look 
Premier Hatfield, this portion is federal 
money, for which we get precious little 
credit...well, subtract from all these 
shared-cost programs for the Indian 
people, and then we’ll be quite happy 
to accept the 100% that you so self- 
righteously identify as our responsi¬ 
bility.” 

Meanwhile, Munro’s colleague, the 
mercurial Monique Begin, has been 
saying no cutbacks in medicare. But, 
almost in the same breath, she’s been 
threatening total cutoffs of medicare 
funds to provinces that allow extra 
billing to doctors. 

Some feel that Ottawa’s chafing 
because it gets no public thanks for the 
transfers, and that voters remain 
unconscious of federal contributions. 
The attitude seems especially strong in 
Newfoundland—as it was in Quebec 
when separatism was on the rise—now 
that Ottawa and St. John’s have each 
other by the hair over offshore juris¬ 
diction. Finance Minister Collins says 
Ottawa has pulled rather pointedly out 
of a number of joint programs. Its 
truculence seems to be “the only good 
reason why these things weren’t han¬ 
dled any other way, even taking into 
consideration one’s knowledge of the 
federal deficit.” 

Is the situation as threatening as it 
seems? One Finance minister—Nova 
Scotia’s Joel Matheson—is not entirely 
pessimistic. He has his fingers crossed 
in the hope of getting “offsetting 
revenues.” He expects Ottawa will 
make good on its promise to return 
much of the cutback in the “social 
envelope” through the economic and 
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The competitive spirit 

Remember when you were a “little guy”. 

Up against the big guys. 

They had ali the ins. You had to work hard. 

Remember the challenge? The thrill of competing. 

And of winning. Moving up. That’s what this ad is about. 
Competition. 

Eastern Provincial is the airline of Atlantic Canada. 

Not a “big guy” in the world view. But we’re veiy good. 
We’re experienced and professional. And we’ll never 
abandon that flair and personal touch that “small” entails. 

We recently won the rights to serve the Toronto market 
with daily non-stops to Halifax and one-stops to St. John’s. 
It’s a big challenge. From a marketing standpoint we’ve got 
to sell ourselves in a market that’s already pretty saturated. 
And frankly, veiy competitive. 

We’re head-to-head against Air Canada. The big guys. 
Our work is really cut out for us. 

Why should you care? 

Because we think we’re different enough to merit an 
initial trial. We know that if you tiy us once you’ll see and 
experience the difference. 

People who care about providing service to passengers. 
Professionals who fly expertly in some of the world’s most 
challenging weather; who want to get you there and not 
leave you stranded. 

We’re appealing directly to you, the people researchers 

\ call “upscale, frequent flyers”, to give us a shot at convincing 
you. Prove that competition’s still alive. 

All you have to do is remember. 


EASTERN 

PROVINCIAL 

Atlantic Canada is our home. 
The future is our horizon. 




Peace of mind 
month by month 

If you want the peace-of-mind of a regular 
monthly cheque, then Investment Savings 
Certificates from Nova Scotia Savings are 
guaranteed to be of interest to you. They provide 
a secure, attractive rate of return on your capital 
for periods of one to five years. And if you don’t 
require a monthly income, we have several other 
options for your convenience. 

Find out all you need to know about them just 
by calling us. 

Investment Savings Certificates. They’ll make 
your money amount to something every month. 



HEAD OFFICE: 

1645 Granville Street, Halifax 

Nova Scotia B3J 2T3 Phone: (902)423-1181 


' 

Special Report 

Special Report 


energy envelopes. He worries primarily 
about the disruption caused in the 
changeover of priorities. 

No one is sure what Ottawa’s true 
intent is—including Ottawa. But Dube 
and Collins point to about a dozen 
unsigned federal-provincial DREE 
agreements—on ocean industry, coas¬ 
tal resources, agriculture and others. 
Delays in negotiations on P.E.I.’s 
federal-provincial Development Plan 
have become a political issue on the 
Island. With DREE normally spending 
more than $200 million in the region, 
cutbacks could leave the provinces 
with half-finished projects. 

But is DREE cutting back? Well, 
no. Estimates for this year show 
DREE’s budget nationwide going up 
from $562 million to $705 million after 
several years of tight budgets. “We’re 
still very much in business and very 
much interested” in the Atlantic region, 
says Harley McGee, DREE’s assistant 
deputy minister for the region. He 
points to agreements that have been 
authorized—the Market Square dev¬ 
elopment in Saint John, the Panamax 
drydock and Sydney Steel in Nova 
Scotia, forestry agreements in New 
Brunswick and Newfoundland (but 
with reduced federal funding). He 
admits to “global fiscal constraints,” 
but complains that the provinces seem 
to have “automatically assumed that 
we would go on and on with third and 
fourth generation agreements in areas 
of provincial jurisdiction.” The whole 
intent of DREE agreements, he says, is 
“to get things started” then move on to 
other things, not to fund the same 
programs forever. 

The provinces may have been led 
out on a thin limb by DREE and other 
transfer arrangements. But they’ve also 
taken too much for granted. Some say 
transfers to the Atlantic provinces have 
been excessive and have discouraged 
local initiative, turned these provinces 
into transfer junkies. But neither the 
federal nor the provincial governments 
foresaw, during the Seventies, that the 
good times would come to an end. 

Now, the bill collector is at the 
door. Atlantic Canadians will pay their 
share. We’ll have to. Whether we pay 
gracefully or scream and shout will 
depend on whether we see that we’re 
paying our fair share and no more. 
And who, in Canada, thinks he’s being 
treated fairly these days? The federal 
government likely will try to consoli¬ 
date its power in the process of cutting 
back: That means all kinds of political 
and constitutional confrontations will 
erupt. In short, keep your ears open 
for some screaming and shouting. The 
voice you hear may be your own. ® 
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DO YOU READ ME? 


SATURDAY NIGHT 



THIS MAGAZINE 


An eclectic 
monthly cov¬ 
ering national 
affairs, cul¬ 
ture, ideas 
and entertain¬ 
ment. 

12yr/$ 12.00 



Critically left, 
unashamedly 
nationalist 
and witty! 
Editors in¬ 
clude Ian 
Adams, Mel 
Watkins, 
Margaret At¬ 
wood, Rick 
Salutin. 
6yr/$7.50 


THE FM GUIDE 



»(jZQ» 


CJfrr takes to 

the Tower 
this month 


Packed with 
detailed radio 
listings for 
southern Ont¬ 
ario and nat¬ 
ional CBC 
programming. 
llyr/S10.00 


TORONTO LIFE 



PERCEPTION 


Stimulating 
articles on din¬ 
ing, travel, 
fashion, dec¬ 
orating and 
special ser¬ 
vices in Tor¬ 
onto. 

16yr/$12.00 
(4 fashion) 



Perception 
offers com¬ 
ment and an¬ 
alysis on soc¬ 
ial policies - 
in French and 
English. 
6yr/$10.00 


WINE TIDINGS 



Tasting notes. 
Vintage re¬ 
ports. The 
wine lovers 
delight, creat¬ 
ed by kindred 
spirits. 

8yr/$11.00 



ATLANTIC INSIGHT 


WINE & DINE 


News and 
views from 
Atlantic Can¬ 
ada. Winner 
of 3 Nation¬ 
al Magazine 
Awards 
12yr/$ 17.00 



A Canadian 
offering of 
wine and 
food featur¬ 
ing regional 
and cultural 
cuisine. 
Special offer: 
3 years for 
only $12.00 
(4 issues per) 


PHOTO LIFE 



A showcase 
of ideas, tips 
and tech¬ 
niques that 
readers can 
apply to their 
own photo¬ 
graphy. 
12yr/$14.95 


THE CANADIAN FORUM 



Controversial 
political com¬ 
mentary, or¬ 
iginal graph¬ 
ics, poetry 
and short 
stories - since 
1920. 

12yr/$15.00 


DO YOU READ ME? 


MAGAZINE AMOUNT MAGAZINE AMOUNT 














TOTAL 


TOTAL 



Canadian 

Periodical 

Publishers' 

Association 

54 Wolseley Street 

Toronto, Ontario 
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Marge Anthony asks for 
what she wants-and gets it 

Her willingness to ask, plus hard work and talent have made 
her one of the most influential women in Canadian television 

O ne of Marge Anthony’s 
employees in CTV’s 
publicity department 
was having serious personal 
problems. Finally, she 
poured out her story to her 
boss. “She told me she was 
very hurt that I didn’t come 
to her for help right away,” 
the woman said later, still 
astonished by the episode. 

“And then she told me she 
loves me, and that I must 
never forget that.” 

Anyone from the school 
of corporate gamesmanship 
will tell you this is no way for 
a woman to play boss, par¬ 
ticularly in an industry where 
most people walk around 
with at least a couple of 
knives in their backs and a 
couple more in their pockets. | 

But Anthony, a native of j 
Mill Village, N.S., is a unique ' , 

type of television executive. Anthony: Energv ' dr,v0 plus openness 



_TQM_ 

TRANS QUEBEC & MARITIMES PIPELINE INC. 



JAMES M. DICKSON 
SENIOR REPRESENTATIVE 
CORPORATE COMMUNICATIONS 


Trans Quebec & Maritimes Pipeline Inc. 
(TQM) is pleased to announce the recent 
appointment of Mr. James M. Dickson 
as Senior Representative, Corporate 
Communications. 


Mr. Dickson will be responsible for the es¬ 
tablishment of this function in offices to be 
located in Fredericton, New Brunswick and 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. Mr. Dickson has been 
associated with the development of the 
proposed natural gas pipeline for the Mari¬ 
time Region, for which an application by 
TQM is now before the National Energy 
Board. 


Mr. Dickson’s duties will include responsi¬ 
bility for liaison with the various levels of 
government, industry associations, and 
special interest groups and organizations in 
connection with the construction and oper¬ 
ation of the proposed facility. 


Mr. Dickson brings many years of expe¬ 
rience with the Natural Gas Industry to this 
position. He was formerly involved with the 
initial planning and development of both the 
Quebec and Maritimes portions of the 
project for NOVA, AN ALBERTA 
CORPORATION. 


Trans Quebec & Maritimes Pipeline Inc. is 
jointly owned by TransCanada Pipelines 
Ltd., and Q & M Pipelines Ltd. a subsidiary 
of NOVA, AN ALBERTA CORPORATION. 


Petite, blonde and 45, Anthony 
combines the energy and drive of a 
Mack truck with a disarming openness. 
Before returning to Canada three years 
ago to head CTV’s publicity depart¬ 
ment, she spent 13 years in Los Angeles 
as personal manager for the Smothers 
brothers and another four doing the 
same job for Neil Diamond. Since she 
took over, turnover in her department 
has ground to a halt, productivity has 
soared and the amount of press cover¬ 
age the network receives has more 
than tripled. 

Anthony is the antithesis of the 
classically successful executive woman, 
the tough, cool professional who saves 
her personal side for the after hours. 
Instead, she runs her shop like a family 
farm, clucking around her department 
like a mother hen, socializing with her 
staff outside the office. 

“Marge is totally self-confident and 
genuinely loves the people she works 
with,” says CTV publicist Sandra 
MacKenzie, a native of Lockwood, 
N.S., and one of 12 Anthony em¬ 
ployees. “She’s tremendously loyal— 
she’d die for you—and a lot like a 


parent. If you’ve got problems, you 
must always tell Marge first.” 

“She’s quite special,” says CTV 
president Murray Chercover, “gra¬ 
cious, professional, tremendously 
caring. She’s stimulated a lot of inter¬ 
esting things within the network.” 

Anthony herself is a vision of Cali¬ 
fornia chic: Gucci handbag, baggy 
pants, high leather boots, her hair sun- 
streaked and her skin seemingly per¬ 
manently tanned. On the door of her 
office at CTV’s downtown Toronto 
offices is a network logo with the 
words “Vice Princess.” Inside, the walls 
are lined with photos and mementoes 
of life in the fast lane of U.S. show 
business, the air scented with her latest 
favorite fragrance. 

But Anthony is no princess. She is, 
rather, a hard worker, a determined, 
energetic woman who often works 
around the clock before taking a holi¬ 
day. These days, she’s sporting another 
title—that of CTV’s first-ever vice- 
president for network relations. Her 
responsibilities as head of CTV’s pro¬ 
motions and publicity department 
remain the same. But as she pointed 
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Carioca Gold 


And smooth 


On-the-rocks it’s more than 
just rum of a different colour. 

It’s a golden treasure of 
the islands: 

Rich. Mellow. 


The real taste of rum as 
rum was meant to be. 

Each sip, another strike 
of gold. 

Carioca Gold. 


Ron Carioca Gold Rum 



Distilled in Canada by Schenley Canada. Inc. 






Get more enjoyment from 
your own backyard... 

This is one of many Conservatories by Florida which allows 
you to expand your living space. There's plenty of room for a 
table and four chairs, and ample space for your plants too. 

Alternate Heating Ltd. Sun Quest Conserver Products 

621 Rothesay E„ Saint John, N.B. Site 84, Comp 1 3, RR # 1 , Bedford, N.S. 
(506)696-2321 (902)835-9112 

Name - City- 

Address- Prov._ 



BRIDGEWATER 
MOTOR INN 

35 HIGH STREET. BRIDGEWATER 


mij 

Available most weekends in June. 

• 2 Days of Golf at the adjacent 
Bridgewater Golf and Country Club 

• 3 Days and 2 Nights Accommodation 
at the Bridgewater Motor Inn. 

Check in after 1 2 noon on Friday. 
Check out before 2 p.m. on Sunday. 



Reservations Required 
Call Collect: 
1 - 902 - 543-8171 
N.S. Residents Call: 
Toll Free 

1 - 543-8173 


J 






/Jhe Jtoortngs 
g ‘Dining Jtaotn 

$ 835-3030 

§ AMARINE CUISINE 

rj delightful^Maritime menu 
of tantalizing 

^ Seafoods & Chowders 

$ Bedford Place Mall 
^ 1658 Bedford Highway 


$ v Bed 


Bedford, N.S. B4A 2Y9 



Skipper's 

lounge 


‘ 4 Tie up with 
us awhile 
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out to Chercover long before he decided 
to make her a vice-president, it’s a title 
her counterparts in publicity at U.S. 
networks already claim. 

“Marge believes you must always 
ask for what you want,” MacKenzie 
says. “I’m sometimes stunned by how 
well it works for her.” Being the second 
youngest of eight children raised by a 
deaf grandmother gave Anthony little 
chance for subtle politicking. “She had 
to be very precise,” MacKenzie says. “I 
think that’s stuck with her.” 

It’s an attitude which prompted 
Anthony to abandon nursing, the 
career her late father picked out for 
her. “I knew what I wanted to do,” she 
says. She landed first at CKCW-TV in 
Moncton, where she broke into an¬ 
nouncing. Later she moved to Mont¬ 
real, to CKGM radio there and to 
CTV’s Montreal affiliate, CFCF. In 
1961, she moved to California and into 
a career as vice-president of the 
Smothers Brothers Corporation. 

“People often asked me how I 
could just walk into that industry in 
Hollywood and get that job. I may 
have been one of three women at that 
time handling a major act. But there 
isn’t anything I’ve ever wanted to do 
that I haven’t done. I love people to say 
no to me. They’re so much fun to deal 
with.” “Marge,” says a friend, “is a 
feminist in the truest sense. She’s never 
known her place.” 

Anthony is the first woman vice- 
president at any Canadian network. 
She’s also one of the most influential 
women in Canadian television. Cher¬ 
cover credits her with changing the 
entire look of CTV—from graphics 
and client presentations to network 
submissions to the CRTC. She’s also 
credited with getting her publicists out 
and working among the television 
press. “I introduced them to it,” she 
says, “and now I can’t stop them.” 

Anthony is the only member of her 
immediate family to have left the Mari- 
times. But while she adores her less 
public family and frets openly about 
what they think of her, friends say it is 
her Maritime honesty and down-to- 
earth approach coupled with American 
drive that accounts for her success. 

Total involvement, for Anthony, is 
the only way to get the job done. “I 
loved the Smothers brothers, their 
grandfather, their wives, their children. 
I was very involved with that whole 
family. It was the same thing with Neil 
and his family and now with Murray 
Chercover and his. I like the people I 
work with—they’re my best friends. I 
can’t just turn it on and off nine to five. 
I have to get more out of a relationship 
than that.” — Cheryl Hawkes 
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Will their current 
school develop their 
full potential? 


For over 100 years, Rothesay Collegiate and 
rietherwood Schools have provided a traditional 
education for students from grades 7 to 12. 


Both schools offer an excellent "personalized" 
education, made possible by small co-educational 
classes with a teacher-pupil ratio ofl to 13, 
individual remedial instruction and a traditional 
curriculum. In addition, the challenging athletic 
schedule and the boys' cadet programme help 
develop self-discipline and leadership abilities. 


The schools' campus is located on the beautiful 
Rennebecassis River in Rothesay, new Brunswick 
and both boarding and day students are accepted. 


For further information, please contact: 

Rothesay Collegiate 
and netherwood Schools 
Rothesay, n.B. E0G2W0 
1-506-847-8224 



Tbmlfoung 
‘Talk of the Town’ 

9 to 11 am Monday to Friday 

covering southern New Brunswick 
and western Nova Scotia 

50,000 watts fjr J 

CflxT 

Saint John, N.B. 











A dramatic 
breakthrough 
in thermal 
storage .... 

Thermol81 —the Energy Rod 
stores heat even when there is 
no sun. 

A unique concept, Thermol 
81, makes traditional rock or 
water storage systems 
obsolete. 



Vertical wall 

active hot air application. 


Now you can store 25,000 
BTUs in 7 cu. ft. at81°F. 
(27°C.) with versatile and 
efficient Thermol 81. 

Even when where is no sun, 
useThermol81 in conjunction 
with active and passive solar 
systems or with heat pumps, 
heat reclamation and solid fuel 
systems and greenhouses. 

Write or visit: 

Fredericton 

Sunpoke Wood Heating Ltd. 
Wilsey Rd. 455-8107 

Saint John 

Alternate Heating Ltd. 
Rothesay Ave. 696-2321 

Halifax 

Country Stove Store Ltd. 

Main St. Dartmouth 435-1 658 

Thermol 81" 
The Energy Rod ” 

'Another energy saving system for 
the home from Energsave Systems Ltd., 
Oromocto, N.B." 


Resources 

Our trespass laws 
are a walkover 


Rural landowners are sick of wood rustlers , dune buggies , recreational 
vehicles , hunters and just plain vandals. But the law isn’t much help 


P eter Floris and his father farm 
600 acres in Paradise, near Digby, 
N.S. One morning in 1979, Floris 
recalls, “we got a call. One of our 
heifers [worth $1,500] had been shot. 
We called the Mounties; they collected 
a whole bunch of rifles and found out 
whose rifle it was. It went to court and 
he got off. We got nothing for our 
heifer, nothing for our time.” Floris is 
still angry. “The provisions of the law 
protect the guilty,” he says, “but if a 
hunter walks across my field and a bull 
gores him, I’m liable!” 

You can hear the same kind of 
complaints across rural Atlantic 
Canada. The Sackville, N.B., area Sail 
and Crop Association reported $8,000 
worth of damage caused by trespassers 
in a single 20-square-mile area during 
last fall’s two-month hunting season. 
And hunters aren’t the only ones mess¬ 
ing up the rural landscape. Recrea¬ 
tional four-wheel drive vehicles and 
dune buggies heedlessly ravage valu¬ 
able farmland while a new breed of 
wood thief invades private forest 
preserves. The problem, quite simply, 
is the lax state of our trespass laws, 
complicated by a recent Supreme Court 
of Canada decision which makes 
property owners vulnerable to lawsuits 
from injured trespassers. 

Unwelcome visitors have plagued 
rural landowners for a long time. But 
the growing popularity of woocf as 
source of heat for urban homeowners 
has turned this minor aggravation into 
a major problem. When oil prices 
soared in the mid-Seventies, thousands 
of Atlantic Canadians turned to wood 
heat. Some turned to theft as well. 
“Wood rustling is a pretty good word 
for it,” says Sterling Hoddinott, New¬ 
foundland’s assistant deputy minister 
of Forestry. “We’ve got a big increase 
in the number of court cases [for 
cutting wood without a permit]. It’s 
more than doubled in the last few 
months.” Don Lockhart, executive 
director of the N.B. Forest Products 
Association, estimates that in New 
Brunswick, half the wood burned in 
homes is stolen. 

Pulp and paper companies with 
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Floris: The law protects the guilty 


large acreages have been big victims. 
“We’re a little bit like people in the 
cattle business on the open range,” 
says David Oxley, woodlands manager 
for J.D. Irving Ltd., and responsible 
for two million acres of forest. “You 
just can’t watch everything all the 
time.” Small woodlots may be pillaged 
less often, perhaps because their owners 
are more likely to live nearby, but the 
loss of even one or two cords of 
hardwood worth $70 and up is bad 
news for a small lot owner. Laurie 
Ledwidge, a vice-president of the Nova 
Scotia Forest Products Association, 
warned recently that property owners 
will start to close their woods roads 
with gates if people don’t stop stealing 
wood. 

Wood isn’t the only unprotected 
rural target. “People stop next to an 
orchard and load the truck with 
apples,” says Tom Demma of the New 
Brunswick Federation of Agriculture, 
“and they don’t consider that theft. 
Well, they’re taking bread from that 
man’s table.” Other targets include 
blueberries, Christmas trees and just 
about anything that can be pulled, 
picked, or cut from an unwatched 
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Sisters 

Meagan and Courtney have a lot in common, 
including diabetes and a needle a day to keep 
them alive. 


Get the point? 


Give to fund better 
ways to treat diabetes 



Canadian 

Diabetes 

Association 


SIXTY YEARS OF INSULIN 


CDA National Office, 123 Edward St., Toronto, M5G 1E2 (416) 593-4311 


















HOYT’S *vi 
PUTS 

FAMILIES « 
FIRST! 


When it comes to mov¬ 
ing, Hoyt’s puts families 
first! Dad’s favorite chair, 

Mom’s fine china, the twins’ 
dolls, even Fido’s dish...all get ten¬ 
der loving care. Call Hoyt’s for your next move. 




MOVING AND STORAGE LTD. 


Van Lines 


Moving Maritimers Across The Hall or Across The Continent for Four Generations 

HALIFAX, N.S., 453-4490 MIDDLETON, 825-6434 
CHATHAM-NEWCASTLE, 622-4268 FREDERICTON, 455-7380 SAINT JOHN, 657-3861 




Save time and money with the tireless 
muscle-power of the Bionic Arm. 

Lifts, lowers, rotates, ex¬ 
tends, retracts. The Bionic 
Arm does the heavy 
work of two men! Self- 
contained hydraulic 
power unit, single-lever 
control. Has strength and 
safety built-in! For more 

■ r_The Bionic Arm takes only 

information,wnteorcall. 14 mside a standard 8 

Dealer inquiries invited. pick-up truck box 



The Bionic Aim 

Kiley Superior Sales Ltd. 

New Glasgow, N.S. (902) 752-1534 


Resources 


piece of land. There is also accidental 
damage and plain vandalism. “I’ve 
seen people go through Christmas tree 
plantations with a four-wheel drive,” 
Demma says. “The farmer just looks at 
the damage and says ‘Oh, another one. 
And no one to go after!’ ” Small wood 
producers, cutting for pulp and saw¬ 
mills in both New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, complain about bullet 
holes in tractors, slashed tires, beaten- 
up hydraulic systems on loaders. 

Victims face a double problem. 
They usually can’t find witnesses to the 
crimes and they rarely get com¬ 
pensation, even after a successful 
prosecution. 

Laws are strictest in Prince Edward 
Island, where hunters and anglers 
(though not hikers or snowmobilers) 
must ask an owner’s permission to 
enter his land. If they do damage, a 
court can order restitution. In New¬ 
foundland, by contrast, a vandal’s 
lawyer can win an acquittal if the 
boundaries of the land he trespassed 
on were not clearly “slashed” and 
marked. Federations of agriculture in 
both New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
where no laws expressly forbid rural 
trespass, have petitioned their govern¬ 
ments to copy the provisions of Prince 
Edward Island’s new, tougher statutes. 

But the new laws may not deal with 
a recent court decision which, for 
property owners, adds insult to trespass 
injury. The precedent was set after an 
accident in Ontario: A snowmobiler 
struck a pipe set up across a private 
road, sued the owner, and in a 1974 
Supreme Court of Canada decision, 
won a settlement. The Supreme Court’s 
ruling means that someone injured 
while trespassing can cite the decision 
to win a settlement from his “victim.” 

New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
have passed laws protecting property 
owners from suits by snowmobilers, 
but the precedent stands in P.E.I. and 
Newfoundland. And in all four prov¬ 
inces a dune buggy driver, tobogganer, 
or hiker can still successfully sue the 
owner of land he trespassed on. 

Although new laws may change the 
legal picture, the only sure protection 
against trespassers may be the tactic 
used by the MacCrea family of Hamp¬ 
stead, N.B. Each hunting season, they 
camp out in a trailer at the entrance to 
their woodlot and turn back hunters 
unless the roads are dry and the woods 
empty of work crews. 

It’s an uncomfortable—and some¬ 
times tense—vigil, but as Cathleen 
MacCrea sees it, “We’ve got miles and 
miles of roads. We just can’t let people 
in there to destroy them.” 

— Chris Wood 
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We helped a breeder bring his horses 
in first, without ever running a race. 

What can we do for you? 


When a photographer and his wife decided to 
make Arabian horse breeding their full-time 
occupation, they already knew a great deal about 
horses. What they needed was a professional 
overview of the economics involved 
and some sound advice on how to /r i 
best market their animals, for the best 
price. So they turned to CASE, which 
stands for Counselling Assistance 
to Small Enterprises, a service 
provided by the Federal Business 
Development Bank for businesses 
with 75 full-time employees or less. 

CASE draws on the considerable 
talents, management expertise, and 
just plain old horse sense of over 2,000 



retired business people who, for a surprisingly 
modest fee, can help you with just about any 
area of management. We’ll assign to you a 
counsellor with specific experience in your type 
of business and in the area that you want to 
discuss. So if you’d like some assistance 
in start-up, refinancing, marketing, ex¬ 
pansion, diversification, and the like, 
in and send us the coupon below. 
Within a few days, a CASE co¬ 
ordinator will call on you to 
discuss your needs. We showed 
the photographer how to bring 
his farm to the forefront of the horse 
breeding business. We can do the same for 
you and your business. 


CASE WORKS 



Name. 


_Type of Business. 


Address. 


-Tel. 




FEDERAL BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT BANK 


BANQUE FEDERALE 
DE DEVELOPPEMENT 


Send to: Regional Office, P.O. Box 1656, Halifax B3J 2Z7 (902) 426-7860 
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Will Calgary’s police get our men? 


Calgary needs new policemen and they're looking for them in 
Charlottetown . But if Calgary's big bucks lure the cream of the crop 
from the police academy , who'll patrol our towns? 


W hen Calgary’s police department 
began wooing Maritime recruits 
several weeks ago, recruiting 
officers practically had to beat off 
applicants with a stick. The department 
placed ads in Maritime newspapers, 
asking candidates to call a toll-free 
Calgary number to set up an interview 
later in Charlottetown. The ads began 
running on a Saturday. By Monday, 
Staff Inspector Don MacNeil says, the 
phones “rang off the hook all day.” 
The recruiting staff had to put in four 
hours’ overtime the first day to process 
requests for interviews. 

It was no accident that, for its 
second manhunt in the Atlantic region 



Campbell: Not really worried—so far 


in about six months, Calgary recruiters 
chose Charlottetown for their personal 
interviews. It’s the home of the Atlantic 
Police Academy, a provincially funded 
school that has been training police 
officers for the region for 10 years. 
MacNeil insists that Calgary isn’t trying 
to raid the academy; Calgary would 
just like to help find jobs for some of 
the school’s unemployed graduates. 
And Chet Campbell, academy director, 
says he’s not really worried—so far, 
anyway—about the campaign. There’s 
no real shortage of policemen in most 
Maritime towns, he says, and he’s 


fairly sure there won’t be a stampede of 
westward-bound policemen. 

Some police forces, however, worry 
that they simply can’t compete with a 
rich city like Calgary. Its rapidly ex¬ 
panding force needs 160 more officers 
this year, and the department is pre¬ 
pared to pay big money to get them: A 
starting salary of $21,684, almost 
$10,000 higher than the average salary 
for a beginner in a Maritime municipal 
force. For a first class constable with 
four years’ experience, Calgary pays 
$27,800 a year. 

W.F. Gallagher, Moncton’s deputy 
police chief, says his city has no prob¬ 
lem getting enough policemen, but 
sometimes, he admits, there’s a problem 
landing the best recruits. “Calgary has 
hired very good cadets from this region 
in the past,’’ he says. “If Calgary and 
other cities continue to recruit here, 
they could take the cream of the crop, 
and we in the Atlantic area could come 
off second best.’’ 

What police departments here have 
going for them is regional loyalty. 
Wayne Crane, 25, of New Glasgow, 
N.S., one of the police academy’s 
spring class of ’79, says he’s finally 
starting the career he’s always wanted 
(before enrolling in the five-month 
training program, he sold cars), and 
he’s happiest in a small town. “I’m 
satisfied with that,” he says. “I’m a 
Maritimer and this is where I stay. To 
hell with the money.” Another spring 
graduate and confirmed Maritimer is 
Georges Caissie, 23, of Rexton, N.B. 
He’s a francophone who moved from 
Quebec 12 years ago, fell in love with 
New Brunswick and hopes to work in a 
bilingual environment. Nishi Singh, 
25, of Saint John, who switched from a 
nursing career, says she’ll move west 
only if she finds there aren’t enough 
openings for women police officers in 
the Maritimes. 

Campbell says many cadets will 
also take into account Calgary’s higher 
living costs. In the past 10 years, he 
says, only about 20 or so of the aca¬ 
demy’s graduates have left the region. 
The academy trains 60 or 70 new 
police officers for the Maritimes each 
year; there are job openings for 60 to 
100 new policemen on Maritime forces. 


Each provincial government pays 
about $50 a day, or $5,000 in total, to 
train each recruit. In addition, the 
cadets each pay an $1,800 fee. (New¬ 
foundland has a different arrangement. 
To ensure that the cadets return home, 
the Royal Newfoundland Constabulary 
hires them first, and pays for all training 
costs, plus probationary constables’ 
salaries.) Newfoundland and New 
Brunswick, which hire only experi¬ 
enced officers or graduates of a training 
school such as the academy, are the 
provinces most dependent on the 
academy. (Forces in the other two 
provinces can hire off the streets.) 
“The thing I would be concerned 
about,” Campbell says, “is that there 
are police departments who are 
depending on the academy to provide 
trained recruits. They are counting on 
getting a recruit this summer who may 
or may not be available. That would 
create a problem for us, because we’re 
supposedly fulfilling that need.” 

Calgary’s Staff Inspector MacNeil 
says last fall’s manhunt in the Mari¬ 
times netted 17 academy graduates 
from various classes. “If I get 20 good, 
qualified people this time. I’ll be 
extremely pleased.” 

There is a simple way of ensuring 
an adequate supply of trained recruits 
for police forces in the region. Carman 
Kilburn of Fredericton, chairman of 
the academy’s advisory council, says 
police forces in the Maritimes could 
follow Newfoundland’s example and 
pay for their recruits’ training costs. At 
the moment, Kilburn points out, the 
cadets have no obligation to stay here— 
especially when they pay for almost a 
third of their training costs, as com¬ 
pared to about 12% paid by a New 
Brunswick law student. “When a law 
student graduates, the provincial 
government doesn’t require him or her 
to stay in New Brunswick. So what 
obligation does a police cadet have to 
stay in the Maritimes?” 

Campbell says he doesn’t hold to 
the philosophy of education that says 
young people should be educated for a 
specific job in a specific place. “I feel 
we should give young people an oppor¬ 
tunity for good salaries and advance¬ 
ment in the career they want, wherever 
it may be,” he says. “Who knows? 
Some day one of our cadets may be 
chief of police in Hong Kong.” 

— Marian Bruce 
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7 EXCUSES YOU CAN USE 

NOTTOHIRE 
A DISABLED PERSON. 



1 My other 
employees would 
think I hired 
her just out of 
sympathy 

2 A disabled 

person would need 
special facilities at 
work. 

3 A disabled 

person will need 
extra time off 
for medical reasons. 


4 She may not be 
able to handle 


3 Disabled people 
don’t really need 
jobs. Society looks 
after them. 

(5 I won’t be able 
to treat her the 
same way I treat 
other employees. 


7 A disabled 

E erson wouldn’t 
e as punctual 
as other employees. 


Perhaps the most difficult thing about hiring a disabled 


person is not the physical disability you see, but the mental 
hurdles you don’t see. 

These mental hurdles manifest themselves in the form of 
excuses such as those listed above. 

It’s unfortunate. For the handicapped person because they 
may not get the job they deserve, and for the employer 
because he may be passing up a valuable employee he needs. 

What is often mutually unrewarding can become mutually 
rewarding, when you consider a few simple facts. 

Statistics have shown that disabled people often work 
harder; are less likely to take unnecessary time off and are 
extremely job loyal. That’s because jobs are 
not always as easy for them to get, and when 
they get one they work hard to keep it. 

It’s something that’s called work ethic. In a 
disabled person it tends to be extremely high. 

And it’s something that can work for you, 
if you give them a chance. Without excuses. 

YOUR ATmUDE TOWARDSTHE DISABLED 
COULD BETHEIRBIGGEST HANDICAP 

‘Presented by national voluntary groups in co-operation with Employment and Immigration, Canada.” 


International Year 
of Disabled Persons 
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Profile 

Canada’s coupon queen clips 
them from New Brunswick 


Anne Leslie makes money helping her subscribers save money on 
their grocery bills. Of course, she saves some on her own too 


A nne Leslie of Riverview, N.B., 
Canada’s coupon queen, wipes 
up the frozen juice splattered 
beside her daughter’s high chair and 
begins sifting through a pile of long, 
white envelopes on the kitchen table. 

“Souptime, $2. Fry’s Cocoa, $1. 
Miracle Whip, $ 1. Imperial Margarine, 
coupon good for one new one-pound 
box. Alka Seltzer, 50 cents. Maple 
Leaf Weiners, $1. Johnson’s Baby 
Lotion, $1.50. Mr. Spud’s Potato 
Chips, $1...” 

This month Leslie will get back $53 
on products she’s bought, about $30 
more than usual. In a year, she’ll save 
about 20% of her supermarket bill 
using coupons and refunds. She’s made 
a career out of helping other consumers 
across Canada cut down grocery bills. 

“A lot of people don’t ski, curl or 
crochet,” she says. “For them, squirrel¬ 
ling away boxtops and labels becomes 
a hobby and they see, in the end, it is 
worth it. A Moncton woman told me 
she earned $900 in a year and a half. 
It’s money that would have been 
thrown out in the trash.” 

Leslie, 30, is publisher of Budget 
Booster , a monthly newsletter about 
coupons, refunds and contests. It was 
the first such publication in Canada 
when it started in 1978. Now, with 
2,200 subscribers, it’s the largest. 

Leslie says she began thinking about 
starting a publication after reading 
how some U.S. women saved more 
than $2,000 a year on their grocery 
bills using coupons and refunds. “I 
started writing letters trying to find out 
from the manufacturers how often 
they made offers and asked for their 
general reaction to a newsletter that 
would provide that sort of information. 
I asked friends and neighbors and 
people that I knew. They said there 
was really a need because offers were 
so scattered; one person would find it 
and another wouldn’t.” 

Leslie, who worked for the Monc¬ 
ton Times and Transcript for six years 
before her daughter, Lorissa, 2, was 
born, launched Budget Booster with 
Edith Robb, family editor of the news¬ 
papers. They marketed the first editions 


through N.B. newsstands at 60 cents a 
copy. But sales were low and costs ran 
to about $400 a month. “By the end of 
five months, we had only 60 subscrip¬ 
tions.” Expansion to other provinces 
seemed impossible. “We didn’t know 
anything about distribution. I wrote to 
a company in Nova Scotia that handles 
Nova Scotia and P.E.I., and they 
didn’t even reply.” 

When Robb bowed out in early 
1979 because of job and family obliga¬ 
tions, Leslie decided to try to make it 
on subscriptions alone. Except for 



Leslie: Clipping for cash 


classifieds, they had already ruled out 
accepting advertising, usually the main 
source of income for a publication. “If 
we found that a company didn’t honor 
its refund or a product was not up to 
scratch, we wanted to have the editorial 
freedom to say so.” Subscriptions cost¬ 
ing $6.60 crept up to 600. Then Toronto 
Globe and Mail consumer columnist 
Ellen Roseman wrote about Budget 
Booster last September. “The mail 
started to pour in.” 

Leslie produces two versions of 
Budget Booster. Four times a year she 
puts out a tabloid newspaper that 
catalogues all current refund offers 
and contests, and includes articles on 


everything from how to win those 
contests to how to run a successful 
bake sale. The other eight editions are 
newsletters supplying update informa¬ 
tion. Leslie advises shoppers not to use 
coupons merely because they have 
them. The no-name product or one on 
sale may be a better buy. Consumers 
can also join coupon exchange clubs to 
get coupons they’re more likely to use. 

She says it is possible to prepare for 
refunds. “If I know a company offers 
refunds a lot, I know if I save their 
qualifiers, I’ll come up with some 
money some time.” The best bargains 
result from banging a refund off a 
coupon off a sale. Leslie did that with 
six cans of ham, normally $1.35 each. 
“Sobeys had them on sale for 99 cents. 
I had six coupons worth 17 cents, or 
$ 1.02. I then sent back five labels for a 
$2 refund.” Approximate net cost: 
Fifty cents per can. 

Leslie, born in Simcoe, Ont., had 
never won a contest until she started 
the newsletter. “1 thought I was jinxed. 
I won at bingo when I was in Grade 5. 
After I left the hall, they found a 
mistake.” Since 1979 she has won a 
hair dryer and an Olympic gold coin. 

Now that subscriptions have grown 
(the current price is $9), revenue helps 
plug the hole in her family’s income 
caused when she left her job. She 
works in her basement office week- 
nights from eight to past midnight and 
on weekends, when husband Ed, media 
co-ordinator with the Moncton com¬ 
munity college, minds Lorissa and 
Nicholas, 4. She does a weekly radio 
spot on CHNS, Halifax, at 9:45 a.m. 
Fridays. And always, she must bear a 
cross—the Post Office. Second-class 
mail going to B.C. seems to vanish into 
a black hole. “They’re having problems 
at the central Vancouver post office. I 
receive angry letters because they think 
it’s my fault. Sometimes I get dis¬ 
couraged.” 

Leslie takes a package of cheese 
out of the refrigerator for lunch. “Us 
crazy people even had a convention 
last year in Ottawa,” she says. “We’re 
going to have another one in Moose 
Jaw this year.” She carefully removes 
the Schneider’s label from the cheese 
and places it with three others. “That’s 
worth $1.50.” — Jon Everett 
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—5 EXCUSES YOU CAN USE— 
NOT TO HIRE ADEAF PERSON. 



1 If I employ a deaf 
person it will take too 
much time to com¬ 
municate with him. 


2 Handicapped 
employees are unreli¬ 
able, they have 
too many medical 
problems. 

3 All my employees 
must be able to use the 
telephone. 


4 Deaf people are a 
safety hazard in an 
emergency. 


31 already have too 
many responsibilities, 
without taking on 
the responsibility for 
a deaf person. 


—When a disabled person comes to you looking for a job, how — 
do you react? Do you react with sympathy? Or with understanding? 
If you react with sympathy, then you could actually be doing 
the disabled person a disservice. Because, while sympathy is a warm 
and endearing human quality, it is also a breeding ground for the 
kind of excuses that are listed above. 

On the other hand, if your reaction is one of understanding, 
then you know that except for their handicap the disabled are just 
like other people applying for a job. Except that they may make 
even better employees. 

Because jobs are not as easy for the disabled to get, statistics have 
shown that they often work harder, are less likely to take unneces¬ 
sary time off and they have a job loyalty that can be all too rare these 
days. In other words, they have an extremely 
high work ethic. 

And above all, a disabled person doesn’t want 
to be thought of as a responsibility. To you. 

Or to society. 

They want to be responsible, themselves. Con¬ 
tributing to the job, and the community, as they 
can, ana will. Given a chance. Without excuses. 



COULD BE IHEIRBIGGEST HANDICAP 

“Presented by national voluntary groups in co-operation with Employment and Immigration, Canada.” 


International Year 
of Disabled Persons 
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Harry Bruce's column 

The fall and rise 
of 'Torrid Tim” 


He's got a lesson to teach any kid 
who thinks he's had it tough. 

It's all about guts 

e’s a big, hard fellow with a neck 
like a tree trunk. He has a nest of 
black, curly hair, a thick mus¬ 
tache, dark, gentle eyes. He looks as 
though he should be out in the woods 
with an axe, or playing some pure- 
hearted swain in Little House on the 
Prairie. His name is Gregory Leo 
McKinnon, but no one calls him that. 
He’s really Tim McKinnon, son of 
John Alex and Doris May McKinnon, 
and kid brother of Teresa, Jimmy, 
Angela, Mary, John, Ian and Tony 
McKinnon. He was once known as 
“Torrid Tim,” as well. That was when 
his hairy right arm promised to propel 
him all the way up to the big leagues. If 
you’d seen his rocketing fastball then, 
if you’d heard it slam into the round 
glove of a reeling catcher, you, too, 
might well have said, “Now there’s a 
kid who’s bound for the big leagues.” 

Yes, at 15, Tim McKinnon was the 
boy wonder of baseball in Stellarton, 
N.S. At 16, according to a doctor, he 
had one week to live. At 25, he wants 
other “doomed” youngsters to grasp 
the lesson in his fantastic life. It’s all 
about guts. 

Sports came naturally to him. His 
father, a railroad engineer, had once 
been a terrific hockey goalie. His big 
sister Teresa had starred and coached 
in track-and-field. His big brothers 
had all been pretty fair athletes, and if 
some kids are born with silver spoons 
in their mouths surely Tim was born 
with a protective cup in another place. 
He was playing organized hockey at 
five, baseball at six. At 15, “Torrid 
Tim” was the most promising jock in 
all Pictou County. Once, at a tourna¬ 
ment in Antigonish, he pitched three 
entire games in one day. Sports pages 
called his pitching “sensational... 
brilliant.”They raved over his pitching 
“heroics” and “phenomenal whiff 
mark.” 

A gossip columnist reported, “One 
of the brightest prospects at the Mon¬ 
treal Expos’ tryout camp in Halifax 
last weekend was Timmy McKinnon. 
His record this season is 9-2 in juvenile 
competition, and that includes two no- 



McKinnon: A real big-leaguer 


hit games.” Tim remembers. He 
remembers the St. Louis Cardinals’ 
camp in Kentville. He remembers what 
the Montreal Expos’ scouts said in 
Halifax: “They said that if I was still 
pitching the same way in a couple of 
years from then...well, they said I had 
a bright future in pro ball.” 

But he would not be pitching the 
same way in a couple of years. He’d 
barely be walking. In January of ’72, 
he began to feel ill. “It came on gradu¬ 
ally,” he says. “I thought I had a virus 
or something, but in the last couple of 
days it just sort of overcame me. The 
feeling in the left side of my body faded 
away, and all my strength, balance, 
equilibrium.” A massive brain hemor¬ 
rhage had felled him, and as he lay 
speechless, half blind and half paralysed 
in the intensive-care unit of a Halifax 
hospital, a doctor sadly warned the 
McKinnons that it was unlikely their 
youngest son would live more than a 
week. 

“So a couple of weeks went by,” 
Tim recalls, “and then the doctor says, 
‘You got this fight in you, and you 
might come round,’ but he told my 
parents I’d probably be like a vegetable 
in a wheelchair all my life.” But during 
the last days of the month Tim spent in 
hospital, he’d pull on his boots with his 
good right hand and then, while 
clutching at railings and slumping 
against walls, stagger inch by inch 
along the corridors. An astonished 
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Built to last 

Great Heron sandals are finely 
hand-crafted from the best leathers 
by experienced craftsmen. Available 
in a full range of men’s and 
women’s sizes in stores throughout 
Atlantic Canada, or by mail order. 



Write for our free brochure on 
Great Heron and Birkenstock sandals. 

Valley Leather 

Box 386, Wolfville NS, BOP 1X0 542-3754 


nurse said, “Boys, you’re going to wear 
the heels off those boots before you get 
out of here.” 

When he did get out, he signed up 
for the competition of his life. “It’s not 
going to beat me,” he told his mother. 
“I’ll beat it.” He started with a sta¬ 
tionary bike, timing himself by the 
clock on the kitchen stove, peddling, 
resting, peddling, resting. With his 
useless left arm involuntarily locked in 
the shape of a hook, he worked out on 
the bike up to 12 hours a day. Before 
he could even walk properly, he was 
wheeling around Stellarton on a 10- 
speed bike. When he first began to jog, 
his stride was a grotesque, limping 
hop. The pain made him stop every 
300 yards. Near the end of that first 
summer, however, he was sprinting in 
a pair of heavy, steel-toed boots, and 
eventually he’d run five miles at a 
stretch in those clodhoppers. 

To concentrate totally on his crip¬ 
pled body, he took a year off school. 
He built a gym in his sister Teresa’s 
basement and, all through the winter 
of ’72-73, worked there with weights, 
springs, punching bag, exercise mat. 
He squeezed rubber balls, played boot 
hockey with good buddies, even tried 
to skate (“I did terrible”). And he kept 
on running. “Altogether,” he says, “I 
must have run from here to Vancouver 
and back three times.” 

Tim has been taking therapy off 
and on for nearly eight years. He owes 
a lot to the therapists, and to doctors, 
family, friends. Still, the fight was 
essentially his. It was as private as the 
tears of frustration that, for years, he 
shed by himself. How goes the battle? 
Well, it took him till he was 22 to 
graduate from Stellarton High, but he 
did so as his class valedictorian. He 
lives in Halifax with brother Tony, a 
bartender; expects to graduate in eco¬ 
nomics from Saint Mary’s University 
next spring; plans a career in invest¬ 
ment management. 

He plays tennis, swims, carries on 
with his girlfriend just like any normal, 
athletic 25-year-old who did not suffer 
a murderous brain hemorrhage in 1972. 
And, oh yes, if he can find the time he 
may play a little ball this summer for 
the Stellarton Albions. After all, he 
went seven innings one day last sum¬ 
mer, “and I was throwing really good.” 
Reminded that it was only a pickup 
game, he says, “Yeah, but boys there 
was some pretty good ballplayers out 
there.” It doesn’t matter anyway. 
There’s a more important field of 
competition than baseball. It’s called 
courage and, when it comes to courage, 
“Torrid Tim” broke into the big leagues 
way back when he first pulled on his 
boots and hobbled horribly down the 
corridors of a Halifax hospital. He’s 
been a big-leaguer ever since. 
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Dalton Camp's column 


Water? No thanks. 
Never touch it 


But if you're short , N.B. can offer you some—at a price 


W ater. Man and boy, I have 
showered, swum and shaved in 
it, poured it over the lawn and 
garden, and put it out for the livestock— 
our militant watchdog, Sam. But I 
don’t drink the stuff. 

This has been so for as long as I can 
remember, despite the fact that no one 
admires water more than I do. Of 
course, a certain amount of water 
seeps into one’s diet anyway, by way of 
fruits, vegetables, and ice cubes, for 
example, not to mention tea, coffee 
and skim milk. But, to repeat, while I 
like water and don’t mind if others 
imbibe in my presence, it’s just not my 
cup of tea. 

Come to think of it. I’ve spent a 
good part of my life fending off res¬ 
taurant employees who, no sooner am 
I seated, bear down upon my table, 
water pitcher in hand, resolutely eager 
to fill my glass. The glass of water is 
often all one gets for the first 10 
minutes or so, the obligatory filling of 
the glass being a universal signal mean¬ 
ing that management and staff are 
aware of your presence and will get 
around to you when time permits. In 
North America, people waiting to be 
served in restaurants may feel them¬ 
selves losing weight while they wait, 
but the dangers of becoming de¬ 
hydrated are nil. 

Water as something to drink is a 
North American habit and we probably 
got into it during the prohibition era; it 
was all there was to be had. But even 
now, when there is an almost limitless 
range of liquid refreshment, people 
still serve water to other people who 
actually drink it and, strangely enough, 
seem to enjoy it. 

Perhaps one reason why people go 
out to drink water is simply that it’s 
free, which makes it about the only 
thing, apart from the toothpicks clus¬ 
tered by the cash register, anyone can 
get these days for nothing. But it may 
also explain why both gourmet res¬ 
taurants and fast-food chains, such as 
McDonald’s, will not pour a glass of 
water except on demand: Obviously, 
it’s not snobbery but economics. What 
is the business sense in slaking a client’s 
thirst, and filling him up at the same 


time, with something that is free to him 
but a cost to you. 

Furthermore—and I assure you 
there is a point to all this—water, as 
you’re drinking it, is going up in price. 
Even if you’re drinking household 
water from a well, it’s costing more to 
pump it into the tap. But if you live in 
the city, it’s costing more because, like 
so much else, the supply is running 
low. 

Indeed, if you live in the Okanagan 
Valley of British Columbia, or on the 
Prairies, or in southern Ontario, water 
supply is becoming a problem of crisis 
proportions. For this latest alarum, we 
have to thank the Canadian Institute 
for Economic Policy, which has pub¬ 
lished a study on the subject and 
predicted a water supply problem 
within the next 20 years greater than 
the energy supply problem we’re coping 
with right now. It’s a crisis compounded 
by increased consumption and wor¬ 
sening pollution at home, plus a water 
supply situation in the United States 
changing from critical to desperate. 

The good news for some of us in 
the Maritimes is that even though we 
have no idea how much water we have, 
the naked eye would confirm we have 
plenty for our needs. New Brunswick 
is a province almost entirely submerged 
much of the time in water. For the first 
time since the collapse of free trade 
and the loss of the lumber trade, New 
Brunswick may have something the 
rest of Canada is short of—our days as 
a have-not province may now have 
only a decade more to run, even less. 

The likelihood of a New Brunswick 
economic renaissance grips the mind. 
Where we have stood by and watched 
the oil rigs operating in Alberta and 
Newfoundland, we have only to wait 
until the well-diggers swarm over the 
Picture Province. Imagine! Restaurant 
menus in New York and Boston—not 
to mention London, Ont.—proudly 
proclaiming their comestibles, includ¬ 
ing Nova Scotia smoked salmon and 
fresh New Brunswick imported water 
($7.00 a bottle). 

As for me, I may come to drink it 
myself. At the very least, it’s something 
1 can serve with pride to upper Cana¬ 


dian guests, visiting the province to sell 
water mains and pipe. This, I’ll be 
telling them, is a little something we 
produce on the estate—Eau de North- 
wood—and you will not be the first to 
admire its complete absence of taste or 
flavor. 

I always knew New Brunswick’s 
turn would come. 


Feedback 


New Brunswick is celebrated 

Dalton Camp says New Brunswick 
“has not been celebrated in song, ballad 
or ode”(/’m from New Brunswick. No, 
Not New Jersey , February). I have a 54 
r.p.m. record of a beautiful song called 
“The Land of New Brunswick,” sung 
by Tom Gass and Vickie Labbe and 
written by Donald A. McLeod. It was 
recorded in Bangor, Me., by Illusion 
Records. The record jacket describes 
the song as “New Brunswick’s Official 
Theme Song.” Why do we never hear 
this song played? 

Pat Mabey 
Saint John, N.S. 

We're with you, Angus 

The uproar in the Maritimes over 
Front Page Challenge's treatment of 
Premier Angus MacLean was entirely 
predictable ( Why They Snarled at the 
Premier of P.E.I. , Harry Bruce’s 
column, March). Newfoundlanders, 
too, were angry. Granted that it is the 
panelists’job to put their guest on the 
hot seat, it is the guest’s job within the 
realm of good taste to parry the thrusts, 
and prick, if possible, the arrogance 
too often displayed by the panel mem¬ 
bers. All provinces want a healthy 
Canada, but for that to come about, 
the cause of the poorer, have-not areas 
has to be championed by somebody. If 
not by our premiers, then who? Loyalty 
to a nation can’t be bought, orated or 
bludgeoned into existence. It can only 
come through shared experience, mu¬ 
tual trust and sensitive understanding. 

A.R. Scammell 
St. John's, Nfld. 
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more than just a news magazine 



Atlantic Insight 

offers you a reasonable 
alternative to all the usual 
excesses of Canada Day 
celebrations 



You know how it will be on the July 1st weekend. 

All across our fair land, kites will fly, balloons 
will soar, bands will play, troops will march, kids 
will get sick, and parents get pooped. 

It doesn’t have to be that way. Instead of all 
that flag-waving and breast-beating (so un- 
Canadian, anyway), just sit back and relax. 

Reflect on your good fortune to be free and 
living in Canada, no matter what 
you may read in the paper. Count 
your blessings, allowing of course 
for double-digit inflation. 

And when you consider that 
Canada actually began here in 
Atlantic Canada, the magazine of 
Atlantic Canada could be the 
basis for your reverie. 


fttfanticD 



Atlantic Insight lets you know exactly what’s 
going on around here. Twelve months of the year, 
bringing you the news, views, pictures, people. The 
movers and shakers, the dreamers and schemers, 
the famous and infamous, the sad and the funny, 

It makes a lot of sense (you save $7.00 a year 
off the newsstand price) to take out a subscription. 
A gift subscription would be a great Canada Day 
present for all kinds of people. 

Please note. At no time would 
we suggest that it is more patriotic 
to stay home on Canada Day and 
read Atlantic Insight , than to go 
out and frolic. 

It’s just that you might feel 
better the next day. About a lot of 
things, including where you live. 
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Book Column 


Discover the real 
Cape Breton 


By Silver Donald Cameron 
o you want to visit the Gnomes 
Gnose? Explore the Elf Slide? 
Dip into the Fairy Hole? Of 
course you do — and you can learn 
exactly how to do it from a series of 
specialized guidebooks published by 
the Cape Breton Development Cor¬ 
poration (Devco) in an imaginative 
program other Atlantic areas might 
well emulate. 

Climb Cape Breton and its three 
companion volumes are not really de¬ 
signed for reading through. Some of 
their pages are almost reserved for 
initiates. When John Read and Don 
Kronstedt tell me that the “protection” 
in one Cheticamp valley climb is “ade¬ 
quate with chock runners and belays,” 
they might as well be speaking Arabic. 
But they are not writing for me, they 
are writing for rock climbers. 

Canoe Cape Breton looks like a 
wall calendar, with wide pages opening 
upward, but this format allows maps 
of the water courses to trail across two 
large pages, with useful information 
fitted around the contours. The volume 
tells you what kind of water, settlement 
and natural environment to expect. It 
lists the relevant topographical maps, 
tells you where to start and end the 
trip, and how to get there by road. 
Canoe Cape Breton also includes his¬ 
torical information, campgrounds, 
tides and other hazards, and sources of 
supplies. 

Climb Cape Breton concentrates 
on the mountainous west; the canoe 
routes are fairly evenly spread around 
the island. Walk Cape Breton turns 
west again: Over half its routes are in 
Inverness County alone. The rest of 
Cape Breton abounds in walking routes 
as well, however. The rocky shore near 
Louishourg, the beach at Point 
Michaud, the overgrown roads of 
Sporting Mountain—none of these is 
included. Walk Cape Breton only 
points out some of the better marked, 
more spectacular routes. But perhaps 
that is enough. 

Devco’s most extensive and sub¬ 
stantial publication is actually a best 
seller, though you will never find it on 
the hook pages. Cruise Cape Breton 
was expected to run to a few hundred 
copies, provided to visiting yachtsmen. 


To the surprise of its author, R.D. 
MacKeen, orders have come in from 
all over the continent. In Canada, a 
sale of more than 5,000 copies 
officially constitutes a best seller. 
Cruise Cape Breton's greatly ex¬ 
panded 4th edition is well over that 
magic mark. 

The book contains such surprising 
features as local recipes (for bannock, 
squeel, fish’n’brewis), a note on the 
bald eagle (common in Cape Breton, 
rare elsewhere), information about 
aquaculture and Cape Breton history, 
and a list of books which visiting 
yachtsmen might enjoy. Some of this 
material is awkwardly presented — the 
book list, for example, sometimes 
includes the author’s first name and 
publisher, sometimes not — and Mac- 
Keen’s style can he stiff and uneasy, 
especially on subjects like garbage 
collection. 

MacKeen is most comfortable, 
however, giving sailing directions based 
on his harbor surveys in a small motor 
boat during 1975 and 1976. His sketch 
maps show the precise location of 
everything likely to be of interest to 
sailors, from laundromats to under¬ 
water wrecks and picnic grounds. He 
tells about Poupet de la Boularderie, 
who once owned Boularderie Island, 
about his Scottish successors, about 
the fleets of schooners which once used 
the Great Bras d’Or Channel like a 
marine highway. Among the book’s 
most charming features are MacKeen’s 
deft, evocative drawings of boats, 
fishermen, bridges, lighthouses and 
killicks (wood and stone anchors). 
Cruising with MacKeen is not just 
sailing. It is history, anthropology and 
natural science as well. 

All these books—particularly 
Cruise Cape Breton —invite the reader 
to see something more than a strip of 
highway punctuated by scenic vistas, 
gift shops and hotdog stands. And 
that, surely, is what Atlantic Canada 
offers its visitors: An environment and 
a way of being which are not quite like 
anyone else’s, another face on the 
world coinage. That’s what people 
travel for, to see those other faces. Isn’t 
that the finest thing we can offer them? 
Devco’s books will help them find it— 
an admirable service. !§ 
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Halifax’s Seafood Restaurant 



Extraordinary Seafood 


Gracious dining, attentive service, 
in an elegant setting. 

(902)423 6818 
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Beverages 
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\ the Clayton Park Shopping 
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Chef Armand uses 
our expanding spatula 
to cleanly lift crepes 
and omelets. 
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Barrington Place, Halifax, NS. (902) 422-6559 


The Technical University 
of Nova Scotia is recognized 
world-wide as a front rank 
university with all disciplines 
directed to advanced technology. 


Teaching and research laboratories 
and centres 

Fisheries Research and 
Technology Laboratory 
Centre for Energy Studies 
Vehicle Safety Research Centre 
Combustion Test Laboratory 
Audio-Visual Laboratory 
Environment and Building 
Environment Laboratories 
Computer Laboratory 
Bio-Resources Laboratory 
Hydraulics Laboratory 
Photogrammetry Laboratory 
Soil Mechanics Laboratory 
Structures Laboratory 
Timber Structures Laboratory 
Microwave Laboratory 
Digital Laboratory 
Electrical Power Laboratory 
Electronics Laboratory 
Mineral Engineering Laboratory 
Microfilm Centre 

Bio-Medical Engineering Laboratory 
Urban and Rural Planning Service 
Campus Design Centre 
Conference Centre and 
Technical Outreach Service 


Associated Special Services and 
technical centres on Campus: 

The Atlantic Industrial Research 
Institute 

The Atlantic Regional Management 
Training Centre 

The International Development Office 


The Nova Scotia Tech 1 990 
Fund welcomes private sector 
support for its expanding 
activities through contributions 
for building, for scholarships 
and bursaries, establishment 
and development of laboratory 
services and for library and 
special service purposes. 

Your contribution may be 
mailed to the Nova Scotia 
Tech 1 990 Fund, 

P.O. Box 1 000. Halifax. 

N.S. B3J 2X4 
Telex: 019-21566 
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Movies 


The new wave at 20 (yawn) 



The style is there. But what happened to the passion? 


By Martin Knelman 

A s the 20th anniversary of the 
French new wave came and went 
in 1980, there were no jubilant 
get-togethers of the most famous 
enfants terribles in cinema history. 
What has become of the exciting new 
spirit we glimpsed 20 years ago in 
Jean-Luc Godard’s Breathless and 
Francois Truffaut’s the 400 Blows ? 
Mon Oncle d’Amerique , a new Alain 
Resnais film, has been acclaimed by 
critics, but with its reduction of people 
to laboratory rats, it dances on the 
grave of the humanist credo that once 
seemed so central to the new wave. 
What we’re now witnessing may turn 
out to be the new wave’s last ripple. 

By 1980, Truffaut was no longer 
even on speaking terms with Godard, 
and the films of both had lost the 
qualities that they once had in com¬ 
mon—a youthful, driving urgency, a 
disdain for bourgeois convention, a 


A scene from Renais' Mon Oncle d'Amerique. Trapped rats 


sense of being their 
director’s spiritual 
autobiography and 
a preposterously 
low budget. 

Throughout the 
1960s, Godard had 
been the most in¬ 
fluential movie 
director alive, imi¬ 
tated by aspiring 
film-makers every- 
where, yet his 
movies failed to at¬ 
tract the larger 
public or to make 
money. Godard’s 1980 film, Every 
Man for Himself , was hailed at film 
festivals around the world as Godard’s 
return to the peak of his form, but 
sitting through this picture is a painful 
experience. You get glimpses of 
Godard’s old style and technical finesse, 
and even his subversive humor, but the 


thesis of the movie is that no one in this 
world gives a damn about anyone 
else — that in this life there’s nothing 
going on except, literally, people 
screwing one another—and Godard 
loads the dice by creating characters 
who aren’t worth giving a damn about. 

And then there is Alain Resnais. At 
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58 he is one of the oldest of the original 
new wave figures; only Eric Rohmer, 
at 60, is his senior. He is also perhaps 
the most enigmatic. I confess I can’t 
feel betrayed or let down by Resnais, 
because I have always been baffled by 
his reputation. Resnais has always 
been obsessed by two themes—time 
and memory—and he has always been 
a dazzling stylist—so dazzling that 
people came away from his most suc¬ 
cessful films talking about technique. 

H is new film, Mon Oncle d’Amer- 
ique, collected the most astonishing 
critical endorsements. According to 
Time magazine, this was the best movie 
of 1980—by far. Andrew Sarris wrote 
in the Village Voice that it stands out 
among the current crop of movies like 
a nouvelle cuisine meal served at a 
special gourmet counter at McDon¬ 
ald’s. The New York Film Critics 
named it best foreign film. 

What are we to make of Henri 
Laborit, the professorial scientist who 
appears on screen to lecture the audi¬ 
ence on his behaviorist theories? 
Laborit, something of a celebrity in 
France, plays himself, and evidently 
what he says is meant to be taken 
straight. What he tells us isn’t really 
new; it’s just that we don’t expect to 
hear it at the movies. Human beings, 
like all other creatures, he insists, 
behave in certain predictable, program¬ 
med ways. Our behavior can be classi¬ 
fied under four headings—consump¬ 
tion, gratification, aggression and in¬ 
hibition. Strolling through libraries 
and laboratories, giving signals to his 
team of flunkies, Laborit pontificates 
with the suave, insolent manner of a 
despot in love with the sound of his 
own elegant voice. He’s the perfect 
correlative for the cinematic style of 
Resnais—a Louis XIV of science. 

The tone is jaunty, but there’s a 
subliminal ugliness about the attempts 
at elegant wit: It’s at the expense of the 
characters. Rene (Gerard Depardieu) 
is a Catholic farmboy, upwardly 
mobile, who has made a career as a 
manager in textiles, only to jeopardize 
his provincial family life for the sake of 
professional advancement. Jean (Roger 
Pierre) is a preening, ambitious execu¬ 
tive and politician. Janine (Nicole Gar¬ 
cia) is a gutsy fighter who has come up 
from a working-class background to 
make a name as an actress and then in 
the fashion business. We see that all 
these people fancy themselves as heroic 
players in their own self-dramatiza¬ 
tions, each identifying with a favorite 
French movie star—Jean Gabin, Dan¬ 
ielle Darrieux and Jean Marais, respec¬ 
tively. The main joke of the movie is in 
the disparity between the fantasy terms 
in which they see themselves and the 
way we see them—as trapped rats. In a 


contemptuous, showing-off running 
gag, he even superimposes the heads of 
rats on the bodies of the performers. 
The scientific theories we’re offered 
don’t include anything about audience 
response, but when we laugh in appre¬ 
ciation of his surrealistic gags and his 
inventive technique, we become the 
laboratory rats exhibiting the behavior 
for which we’ve been programmed. 

In retrospect you feel he’s been 
waiting all his life for this academic 
justification for turning people into 
rats; he has never shown much 
enthusiasm for dealing with people as 
human beings. By repudiating the 
fantasy lives we invent for ourselves 


and reducing human behavior to the 
frantic movements of rats, Alain 
Resnais has finally mobilized the 
attack he’s been leading up to all his 
life. It’s an attack on the human 
appetite for wonder and romance and 
mystery—all the impulses that draw 
people to movies in the first place. 
Mon Oncle d’Amerique should be 
shown on double bills with Every Man 
for Himself. When we see the new 
Godard film, we’re watching style and 
technique stripped of the passion and 
wonder that Godard once had. When 
we look at his new film, we’re watching 
a demonstration that style and tech¬ 
nique are all Resnais ever had. 
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Calendar 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


June — Johnny Mathis in Concert 
— June 26, Fredericton; June 27, 
Moncton 

June 1-5 — N.B. Bienalle Craft 
Exhibition, Sunbury Shores Arts and 
Nature Centre, St. Andrews 

June 1-28 — Alex Colville: Forty 
War Paintings, N.B. Museum, Saint 
John 

June 2-29—John Green: Paintings 
and drawings, N.B. Museum, Saint 
John 

June 3-6 — Shiretown Festival ’81, 
Dorchester 

June 3-30 — Roberta McCrossin: 
Saint John painter, N.B. Museum, 
Saint John 

June 4-6 — Grand Bay Days, Grand 
Bay 

June 4-July 5 — The Fabric of 
Their Lives: Newfoundland hooked 
mats, National Exhibition Centre, 
Fredericton 

June 13, 14 — Horse Show, Have¬ 
lock 

June 13, 14 — All-breed Cham¬ 
pionship Dog Show, Oromocto 

June 19-21 — Field Days, Burtt 
Corner 

June 20 — N.B. Highland Games, 
Fredericton 

June 20, 21 — Equestre Nordique, 
Lameque 

June 24-27 — UNB Summer Festi¬ 
val of Chamber Music and All That 
Jazz, Salutes Pianists, The Playhouse, 
Fredericton 

June 25-28 — Summer Festival, 
Minto 

June 26-28 — 3rd Acadia Games, 
Universite de Moncton 

June 29-July 1 — Miramichi Folk 
Song Festival, Newcastle 

June 29-July 5 — Potato Festival, 
Grand Falls 

June 30-July 1 — Carleton Classic 
Horse Show, Grafton 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


June 1-14 — Acadia Nova: Work 
by Contemporary Acadian Artists, Con¬ 
federation Centre Art Gallery, Char¬ 
lottetown 

June 6 — British Night: A sing- 
along, dancing, food, Confederation 
Centre 

June 12-14 — National Karate 
Championship, Stonepark Junior High 
School, Charlottetown 

June 13-June 14 — Early Bird Golf 
Tournament, Brudenell River Golf 
Course, Brudenell 


June 13 — Colonel Gray 10-mile 
Road Race, Charlottetown 

June 14 — Maritime Drag Races, 
Oyster Bed Bridge 

June 20 — Cape Egmont Race: 
Yacht race from Summerside to 
Shediac, N.B. 

June 20, 21 — Abegweit Kennel 
Club All-breed Shows, Sherwood 
Sportsplex, Charlottetown 

June 26 — Opening of “Anne of 
Green Gables,’’Confederation Centre, 
Charlottetown 

June 29 — Opening of the hit 
musical “Fauntleroy,” Confederation 
Centre 

June 30-Sept. 6 — Summer Festival 
Exhibition: Art display, Confederation 
Centre 


NOVA SCOTIA 


June 1-7 — Metamorphosis: 
Memories, dreams and reflections by 
Florence Vale, Dalhousie Art Gallery, 
Halifax 

June 1-12 — Three Cape Breton 
Artists, Pictou-Antigonish Regional 
Library, New Glasgow 

June 1 -July 5 — Aspects of 19th 
and 20th century European Art: Raoul 
Dufy, Dalhousie Art Gallery, Halifax 
June 5-21 — National Print Show 
1980, Mount Saint Vincent University 
Art Gallery, Halifax 

June 6, 7 — Road Racing Events, 
Shubenacadie 

June 6, 7 — All-breed Champion¬ 
ship Dog Show and Licensed Obe¬ 
dience Trials, Chester 

June 13, 14 — Rhododendron 
Society of Canada (Atlantic Chapter) 
presents its “Annual Flower Show,” 
Dalhousie Arts Centre, Halifax 

June 13, 14 — County Fair, Law- 
rencetown 

June 14-28 — Scotia Chamber 
Players presents “Scotia Festival of 
Music:” Master classes, recitals, cham¬ 
ber music, Dalhousie Arts Centre, 
Halifax 

June 19 — 14th Annual Chicken 
Barbecue, Truro 

June 20 — Trinity Parish Party, 
Liverpool 

June 20, 21 — Uniacke Firemen’s 
Fair, Mount Uniacke 

June 21 —Scottish Concert, Pictou 
June 21 — Highland Dance Com¬ 
petition, Halifax 

June 22-27 — Rise and Follies of 
Cape Breton Island, Glace Bay 

June 23-25 — Canadian Offshore 
Resources Exposition, Hotel Nova 
Scotian, Halifax 


June 24-28 — Bedford Days, 
Bedford 

June 25-July 1 — Gathering of the 
Clans and Fishermen’s Regatta, 
Pugwash 

June 26, 27 — Handcraft Festival, 
Baddeck 

June 27, 28 — All-breed Cham¬ 
pionship Dog Shows and Licensed 
Obedience Trials, Middleton 

June 29-July 4 — Kipawo Show- 
boat Company presents “Annie Get 
Your Gun,” Wolfville 

June 30-July 5 — Mabou Ceilidh, 
Mabou 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


June 1-15 — Nfld. Coins and 
Stamps Exhibition: The Rowe Collec¬ 
tion, Newfoundland Museum, St. 
John’s 

June 1-20 — Spirits of Earth and 
Water Exhibition, Mary March Mus¬ 
eum, Grand Falls 

June 1-30— Diana Dabinett Exhi¬ 
bition, Memorial University Art Gal¬ 
lery, St. John’s 

June 3 — Harness Racing, St. 
John’s Trotting Park, Goulds 

June 5 — St. Kevin’s School prod¬ 
uction, Arts and Culture Centre, St. 
John’s 

June 6 — Annual Labrador West 
Track Club, 24-hour Relay Race, Lab¬ 
rador City 

June 6,7 — Regatta: Dance, Races, 
Crafts, Trout River 

June 7 — First Hikers Club Trek, 
Labrador City 

June 14 — Bicycle Touring to Bell 
Island (55 km), St. John’s 

June 14 — Annual Smokey Moun¬ 
tain Run, Labrador City 

June 16, 18, 23, 25, 30 — Rugby 
Matches, Provincial Training Centre, 
Torbay 

June 17 — Handcraft Sale, St. 
Mary’s Anglican Church, Cow Head 

June 23 — Catalina Day, Catalina 

June 26-28 — 5th Annual New¬ 
foundland Folk Festival, Bannerman 
Park, St. John’s 

June 27,28 — 3rd Annual Placentia 
Bay Folk Festival, Castle Hill National 
Historic Park, Placentia 

June 28 — Golf and Country Club 
Summer Fair, Amaruk Golf and Sports 
Club, Goose Bay 

June 29-July 1 — Men’s June Invi¬ 
tational Golf Championship and First 
Willingdon Cup Team Trials, Stephen- 
ville 
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Marketplace 


BOOKS 


USED CANADIAN BOOKS. Free descriptive 
catalogues published regularly. C & E Books, 
Box 2744, Stn. B, Kitchener, Ontario N2H 
6N3 


FREE CATALOGUE. Atlantic Canadian Rail¬ 
way Books plus free book offer: Yagar Book 
Services, P.O. Box 99R, Musquodoboit Har¬ 
bour, N.S. BOJ 2L0 


ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS, monthly lists of used 
and rare books on request. Arctician Books, 
P.O. Box 691, Fredericton, N.B. E3B 5B4 


FLY FISHERMEN: Our new catalogue features 
graphite fly rods for as low as $69.95. The 
best of Fenwick, Cortland, Berkley, Shake- 
spear, Columbia and Diawa. Send 25C for 
your copy. Baird's Snow Country, Box 221, 
Clementsvale, Nova Scotia BOS 1 GO (902) 
467-3626 


TYPESETTING 


BUYING TYPESETTING? 233 Different Faces, 
To Please, Tease, Delight and Excite. Free 
Calalogue. Banner Litho & Label Ltd., 8235 


Mountain Sights, Suite 104, Montreal, 
Quebec H4P 2B4 (514) 731 -8263 


TYPE COMPOSER FOR SALE. We've out¬ 
grown our type composer after two years. 
This IBM composer can make typing high 
quality, camera-ready copy easier and more 
productive; 8,000 character memory plus 
mag-card job storage. Features allow format 
changes, text revisions, runarounds, auto¬ 
matic centring. Complete with composer, 
card console and 44 fonts. Contact Peter 
Belliveau at Atlantic Insight, Halifax for 
further details. 


Reservations 

Required 



Halifax Tai Chi 
Association 
1585 Barrington St 



LITTLE LOUIS AND THE GIANT K.C. by 

John Edward Belliveau. "An epic clash 
between political power and industrial might. 
And it all happened right here, a mere twenty 
years ago.'' Published in Nova Scotia by 
Lancelot Press. Only $4.95 at your local 
bookstore or write Lancelot Press Ltd., Box 
425, Hantsport, N.S. BOP 1 PO 


"THE SPLENDID LIFE OF ALBERT 
SMITH" by John Edward Belliveau. Famous 
Maritime family ends in tragedy 1974. 
Second printing now available in bookstores 
or write Lancelot Press, Box 425, Hantsport, 
N.S. BOP IPO Price $3.95 


GENERAL 


CURRIER IVES prints wanted and appreci¬ 
ated. Fair price. Advise title. George Robin¬ 
son, 38 Bayside Drive, Saint John, N.B. E2J 
1A2 


COTTAGE FOR JULY. Shediac area. Private 
beach, everything supplied. (506) 677-2290 


For advertising space^pleasecall 

Advertising Sales Manager: 

Eldon McKeigan (902) 423-7365 
Advertising Sales in Nova Scotia: 

John Fulton (902) 423-7365 
In New Brunswick & P.E.I.: 

F.G. (Mack) McKinney (516) 672-9085 
In Newfoundland: 

Stephen Sharpe (709) 895-2411 

■ Atlantic" ■ ■ 

Insight 


Only $1.00 per word 
Marketplace Order Form 

To: Atlantic Insight, Marketplace, 

6088 Coburg Road, Halifax, 

Nova Scotia, B3H 1Z4 (902) 423-7365 



#205 


TAOIST TAI CHI 

The Chinese Way 
of Fitness, Health 
& Self-defence 

hM 

Registration now 
being accepted. 

422-8142 



EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO HOOK your 
own mats. Enquiries and mail orders wel¬ 
come. The Hook Shop, Myra Barss, RR # 1, 
LaHave, West Dublin, Lunenburg Co., N.S. 
BOR 1 CO 


My ad is.words ($1 per word, minimum 10 words). Name, 

address. $5.00 flat rate. Please run.times. Total Cost $. 

(Must be included with order.) Copy deadline six weeks prior to 
month of issue. Inquire about special rates for display. 

COPY (Please type or print clearly) . 


BUYING BUSINESS STATIONERY? All orders 
and inquiries for thermographed business 
cards, letterheads, envelopes or pressure 
sensitive labels, in rolls, could win you valu¬ 
able prizes. Send samples for quotation. 
Banner Litho & Label Ltd., 8235 Mountain 
Sights, Suite 104, Montreal Quebec H4P 
2B4 (514) 731-8263 


FREE CATALOGUE: Gifts, plaques, games, 
memoboards. Unique Atlantic Canada pro¬ 
ducts. Guysco Designs, P.O. Box 245, Canso, 
N.S. BOH 1 HO (902) 366-2466 


PHOTO ID CARD— sealed in plastic, avail¬ 
able for all provinces, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send $5.00(2/$8.00), photo, name, address, 
Soc. Ins. No.: B. Ainslie Photos, Box 3275, 
Ottawa, Ont. K1Y4J5 


Name . 
Address 


Telephone 


1 agree to offer a money-back guarantee respecting goods 
or services offered above. 


Your ad could reach 200,000 readers. 
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Ray Guy’s column 


And now for a message 
from our sponsors 

All the world's become a commercial and the universe unfolds 
as it should—in a flurry of 30-second spots 


T here was a jet fighter parked in a 
living room, as I recall, and as 
someone plastered the cockpit 
bubble with machine gun fire the 
announcer told us about “jet-age plastic 
so tough bullets bounce off.” It was the 
first TV commercial I ever saw. The 
product was floor wax. I suppose it 
could safely be called a hard sell and 
for the next decade or more that 
aircraft withstood a dozen or more 
such violent assaults per day. 

And then it suddenly disappeared. 
After surviving more than 36,000 
direct hits at close range, was the plane 
finally purchased by the Canadian 
Armed Forces? Or was that redoubt¬ 
able floor wax itself yanked off the 
market? If bullets would not dull that 
shine, what chance had a horde of 
juvenile Dinky and Lego bashers? Per¬ 
haps the stuff strangled its own market 
by its very durability. More likely the 
FBI confiscated every drop and selected 
U.S. celebrities are sprayed and buffed 
before they face the streets. 

At any rate, while that wonderful 
wax may have waned, TV commercials 
have not. They’ve infected the world. 
That vastly popular kiddies’ pacifier, 
Sesame Street makes no bones about 
modelling itself on commercials with 
short high-powered bursts aimed 
directly at jet-age noggins. “Big Bird” 
Knowlton Nash and “Kermit Thee 
Frog” Frank Reynolds now do as 
much for adults. News is made to 
shower about your ears like a fistful of 
squibs. It’s hard to tell if the Red Army 
is drifting into Afghanistan in blue and 
white hot air balloons or if some beer¬ 
drinking rockhounds have been 
stranded in New Mexico without their 
Schlitz. 

Rat-a-tat news and wham-bam 
commercials melt into each other. A 
soap opera ricochets from one shoddy 
crisis to another and back again in less 
time than it takes the Man from Glad 
to disparage the other fellow’s bag. 
Newspapers and magazines, after many 
studies and much computer work, have 
decided that people want their infor¬ 
mation in short splats rather than 
sodden dollops. The universe now un¬ 


folds in a flurry of 30-second spots, 
fades, chops, dissolves and instant 
replays. The Pope ended his tour of the 
Outer Hebrides today and Prime 
Minister Trudeau sniffed a daisy at 
Harrington Lake. 

Self-promotion through ceaseless 
repetition is the way TV commercials 
work. The news and entertainment 
media have adjusted to this format. 
The public memory and attention span 
is supposed to be so callused and short 
by now that Begin and Sadat pop up in 
the course of a day as often as Wayne 
Gretsky and new improved Krud. 

The press lies on its back and tries 
to think of home and mother. Almost 
anyone can use it. There are booklets 
available to the Passamaquoddy 
Ladies Auxiliary setting forth many of 
the same techniques as those used by 
the Baader-Meinhof gang for free 
publicity and self-aggrandizement. 
What Trudeau can do with the Ottawa 
Press Gallery, the Junior Darts 
League of Dartmouth can do with the 
local scribes. In less than a week, 
lately, I counted 24 pictures and 118 
references to Brian Peckford in the 
two St. John’s dailies. I don’t know 
about his valet, but at that rate young 
Brian will no longer be a hero to Little 
Heart’s Ease, Come By Chance and 
Dildo Proper. 

All classes and conditions of men 
are either embracing or have been 
tumbled into the TV commercial way 
of life. British Royals have slewed 
violently from the time when the single 
tape-recorded snippet one of them left 
to posterity was: “I christen this ship 
the Queen Mayoray. May Gowd bless 
ha end oil who sail in ha.” Now, the 
world knows the future Queen of 
England’s knickers, Charlie pops up 
for chats between Rinso commercials, 
and Anne’s excellent seat is bandied 
about the chat shows. The next heir to 
the throne may be advertised as con¬ 
taining an all new, scientifically proven 
ingredient, Chin Plus. 

Repetition reached new heights 
with the Reagan shooting. Those few 
seconds in slow motion ran neck-and- 
neck with Stay Free Maxipads for a 



week after. Mr. Diefenbaker’s funeral 
train was reported for an eternity like 
the beat, beat, beat of a tom-tom when 
the prairie’s wet with rain. Would to 
God they’d stuff a yellow sock into the 
great Iranian hostage bullhorn still 
bleating sporadically half a year after 
one of the most merciless batterings 
the planet ever received. 

It’s a small American world and an 
odd week that Maclean's, Time and 
Newsweek don’t run the same mug on 
their covers. Warhol said that in time 
to come everybody would be a celebrity 
for 15 minutes. Pickles, secretaries, 
cancer and assorted loathsome diseases 
already get a week each per year. 

Products and causes merge, com¬ 
pete and claw for attention at the same 
time. My favorite program was jerked 
off the car radio the other day to make 
way for hockey just when the vehicle 
itself was suddenly stopped in its tracks 
by a Lions Club “tollgate” extortion 
point. I have yet to see a cancer 
canvasser stuff daffodils up a Sally 
Ann trombone but I live in hopes. 

New Improved Liquid Hogwash 
takes five cents from us on each bottle 
to pummel our eardrums on its behalf. 
Charities, the Liberal feds and the 
various religions demand access to our 
lacerated senses as a divine right. “I 
and God require that you...”(a) cough 
up on behalf of your Lung Association 
(b) distribute copies of the Holy Con¬ 
stitution among the heathen (c) send 
Pastor and Mrs. Pugh to convert Rome 
or vice versa. 

We will either revolt or capitulate 
to this jet-age plasticizing of the world. 
There are signs of both. Menopausal 
males play out their own TV commer¬ 
cials in garish sports cars while ill- 
favored women, having read books on 
assertiveness training, elbow you 
viciously in supermarket aisles. 

Yet I’ve heard more and more 
people hope that the extraordinary 
Terry Fox, unless he wished otherwise, 
would now be allowed to go in peace, 
and as the pro- and anti-abortionists 
grow more raucous outside the hos¬ 
pitals, so does a general charity toward 
the distraught women within. If the 
latter trend prevails, all those Gatling 
guns may backfire before we’re driven 
to bathe in jet-age floor wax. S 
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Canadian Spirit Special 
Old Rye Whisky is carefully 
aged and matured for five 
years, and then subtly blended 
to bring out its very 
mellow best. 

Meet a Canadian 
with spirit. 


“ Oi l, RYF 
’“SKY ( ANA**! 


The Canadian Spirit 


Canadians 

enjoy. 









Can anyone tell Mr.Harvey when 
his golden age is supposed to begin? 


He had it all figured out, how he 
would make the most of his retirement 
years. 

Finally there would be time to 
travel, to take up a hobby, to see more 
of his grandchildren. Even to sleep late. 

It wasn't enough. 

Two years later, Mr. Harvey still 
misses the routine of his working days; 
especially the company of his buddies 
at the plant. 

The thought of old age hounds him. 
And then there’s inflation. 

Mr. Harvey doesn’t need another 
worry, but he soon may have one. Quite 
simply, he’s gone from moderate to 


heavy drinking. Not only when he gets 
together with his friends, but during 
ordinary evenings, when he and his wife 
are just relaxing at home. 

Moderation is for young people, 
Mr. Harvey will tell you. 

True enough. But now that 
Mr. Harvey is past his physical prime 
and facing new situations that need 
stamina and clear thinking, it’s just as 
important for him. 

Moderation belongs to every age. 
It’s one idea that should never be retired. 

Seagram 















